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Program of Action 


The Nation will cover the political campaigns from now until Election Day, g 


ving objectiy 


r Prompt passage of the Wagne 


nd repudiation of 
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riving accurate infor- 
whose election will do most for the strengthening 
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hat organized groups support and oppose them, and what 
state and national, and set them in 
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ung for expanded production and full employment after 
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t-Murray-Dingell bill extending the benefits of social 
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a ‘curity to many groups now excluded and makin 8 possible adequate medical care for 
everyone 

3 Full representation of labor and other progressive elements in all government depart- 
Ue ments and agencies 

{ The abolition of such obviously fascist devices as the Dies, Kerr, and Smith com- 
4 Che wiping out of every form of legal discrimination against racial and religious groups, 
we ind the initiation of a deliberate program of education designed to overcome preju dice 


rise trom if. 

reforms, and supplementary to them, are certain readjust- 
h The Nation has consistently advocated and will con- 
discredited kings, archdukes, generals, 
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ries Our armies will liberate. 


recognition of the French Committee of National Liberation as the pro- 


ys with fascist Spain and active help to those who are 


zee able to escape from Europe. This would give the 
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ght to insist that citain open p lestine to such Jews as 
ler's extermination squads. Abrogation of the White Paper 
velopment of the Jewish national homeland in Palestine. 
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A PLAN FOR LIMITING PRICE CONTROL TO 


some forty-five essential commodities 1s reported to be 
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f r serio msideration in the Senate Bankin; 


Committee. Republicans supporting the proposal argue 


t ere n be no justification for controlling prices 
hich there is no critical need. Actually, 
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re h in would not only imperil the 
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Important military results can be achieved only if the 
ae ey + +h 
Japas succeed in pushing beyond Imphal to cut the 


supply lines feeding General Stilwell’s remarkably 


offe ‘ North Burma. In view of the moun 

t erra this objectiv ill be difficult to attain. 
I 1, it is quite probable that the Japanese have no 
nfion of 1 | ng bey | mphal il this time when 
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the rainy season is approaching. But even this limited 
gain may have important political repercussions, Premier 
Tojo’s announcement that the Indian nationalist, Subhas 


Chandra Bose, is accompanying the Japanese troops, in- 


dicates that Tokyo int ls to set up a puppet Indian state 
on whatever territory is wrested from the British. The 
Japanese apparently believe that the establishment of a 


“free India,’ even on a small scale, will provoke scrious 





disturbances within India, which, at the very least, will 
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have the effect of hampering Allied offensive plans 
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anti-British and anti-American speeches in the Ind; 
Legislative Assembly, now in session. Although ¢! 
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ndia is scarce nowadays. It is difficult to find out h 
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Indians feel or what they are doing. But apparently, 
common with people in many other countries, they 
working on post-war plans. A commission consisting « 
biggest business men has worked out a Fiftee 
Year Plan of economic development involving an 


penaiture of thirty billion dé lars. Among the membx 


of the commission are Mr. J. R. D. Tata, the head 
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India’s largest steel corporation, G. Birla, the text 
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magnate, Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, Dr. John Matt: 
+ ae Tata Pe a geen ‘2 
11 y others. Mr. Tata, a thirty-eight-year-old Par 
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ALTHOUGH THE UNITED STATES WILL SOON 


be going into a huddle with Britain and Russia on post- 


te have 


war international aviation, it does not yet seem to ha 
a policy of its own. Among other questions still to be 
decided is whether American overseas air services are t 
be organized on a monopolistic or on a competitive basis 
This is a very burning topic indeed in air-transport cir 
cles. Sixteen of the seventeen domestic air lines, nearly 
all of which have been gaining experience of interna- 
tional flying during the war, are insisting on competi: 
tion and their right to expand internationally. They are 
therefore up in arms about a bill, introduced by Senator 
Pat McCarran of Nevada, creating a “billion-dollar All- 
American Flag Line,”” which, he says, “must and shall 
be the leading air carrier throughout the world. 
The line would operate under a federal charter but would 


be a privately owned corporation in which the domestic 
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ind America are in no position to march 


nto Rumania, the only reason for putting such terms 
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forward would be to create bad blood between the 
\ ern Allies and Russia. This would explain why 
Stirbey’s 1 1 received a German blessing. Fortu- 
, B h seem to have referred the Prince to 
the Russians, and the question of armistice terms to the 
Lo 1 European Advisory Commission, on which 


Russia is represented, According to Washington reports, 
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In a case, neither Hungary nor Rumania is in a 


urrender without German permission They 
ire in the front line of the defense system based on the 
Carpathians and the marshy country between the mouths 
of the Danube. And with German troops occupying key 
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in Officials running the police, the gov- 


points and Germ 
ernments of these countries will continue to obey Ber- 
lin’s orders. We can gain nothing by dickering with 
can capitalize the dismal failure of their 
pro-Axis policies by appealing to the workers and peas- 
ants to resist both their own collaborationist rulers and 


the Nazi invader. 
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in many instances is like 
small stockholder and the task of obtaining the assent 


5 per cent of the shareholders is a difficult one, es} 


cially in a widely held corporation. 
The bill also introduces the novel principle that 
stockholder may not sue for acts committed by a co 
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Were larger and stronger interests involved, this wo 
be attacked as an invasion of property rights. For a 
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committed long before stock is purchased may seriou 
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ration’s affairs. It is important to remember that n 
corporations carry on their affairs in secrecy, providi: 
only a grudging minimum of information to their ost 
sible Mismanagement or deliberate plund 
of a corporation’s assets may remain hidden for year 
and may be unknown to the person buying its securiti 
We regard the Coudert-Mitchell bill as worthy 


national attention. New York is the home of many 


our greatest corporations, and suits against their directo 
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cannot be take 


1 into the federal courts unless comple 
diversity of citizenship is shown. The Wall Street fina 
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may try to get a companion bill introduced in Congre 
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till be playing a dominant role in the corpo- 


restrictions to stockholders’ suits. Finally, the bill, though 


if 


a minor one, is a test of Governor Dewey's social out- 


up his mind he will be making a choice between the 
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interests of the small investor and the large corporatio 


The laws of New York, by providing judicial supe 


Vision over settlements in stockholders’ suits and + 
legal fees granted in them, already furnish considerab 
safeguards against “‘strike suits.” Additional protec 
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could be granted by permitting the SEC to intervene in 


stockholders’ suits and to be heard on their settlem: 
as it has the right to be heard today on corporate r 
ganizations. 

It is quite true, as stated in a report for the Chami 
of Commerce of New York, that “the derivative act 
as maintained by stockholders with a negligible inter 
in the recovery, is like the informers’ action in that 
intrusts the 
for profit.’ But the remedy is not to take steps w! 


virtually eliminate suits by small stockholders and 


val 


correction of general wrongs to litigat 


corporations protection they do not deserve but to e 
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lish some more responsible and public means of correct 


ing corporate abuses. Enactment of the Coudert-Mit 


bill would leave the directors of large corporations free 


than they are today to abuse their position of trust in 

management et other people's money. The stockholder 
suit 18 
substitute is provided should be Ieft alone. We h 


Governor Dewey will veto the bill. 
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Total Insecurity 
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wing t ( Mr. Roosevelt, in the course 
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rwise excellent statement urging the free peot f 
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e and Asia to open their doors to the victims of 
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r “4 int ' ted th 1700 + +h t} a of "y 
ression, interjected the suggestion that those person 


who “have been going around asking bellhops whether 
the United States had a foreign policy” could find it 
right in that statement. This was the President at his 
worst. People are not asking bellhops about foreign 
policy; they are asking the President of the United States 
and his Secretary of State. And they are not getting any- 


thing out of them. Mr. Churchill quite correctly told the 


7 1 " m | wale on 
House of Commons that the Atlantic Charter should be 
clarified; but when he spoke on Sunday he said nothing 
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bf ns } ’ rrve h 
ut the problems that have turned that set 


of pious principles into a burning issue. 
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But our leaders will have to pick this issue up 
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ever so hot. Even the President. faced with a hostile 


Congress and an election campaign, will have to talk 


about foreign policy and war aims of this country. The 


people will not be put off with sarcastic flippancies. Men 
ire dying, not only to defeat Hitler and Tojo, but to 
bring into being a world in which their sons will not 
have to die the same way. Such a world is not, it seems, 
emerging from the smoke of this war. Instead the only 
configurations we can make out look exactly like those 
of the world that plunged so steeply into the crater. 
Security through strategic boundaries; security through 
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alliances: security through control of sources of raw 


materials in distant lands; security through bases; secur- 


ity through the creation of ‘“‘strong’’ governments to 


prevent revolution—security of every unilateral variety, 


all adding up to total insecurity. 
The Atlantic Charter does begin to look rather frayed. 


No wonder its friends want 
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1 or altered 
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to fit. I find myself, however, rather indifferent to its fate 


and I can trace that indifference to a cynicism which, 
wever reprehen ible, has existed ever since the docu- 
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ment was framed. As Louis Fischer pointed out in his 
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article on Germany two weeks ago, the Charter declared 


that the nations signing it would ‘seek no 
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1 saintly a fless fellow besieged by the yapping 
} f 1 Liberal Front led by Ear 
Br r. Id on tne pl re not for the rpose 
of ref but i f the light it throws on t 
} M H ind ) f his sest as la 
$ dif re f n of Amer 
reigi ) rstood and C Dy people Who 
ake so dramatic, and pitying a view 
rf tl 
As ‘ ut Earl Br r and the D 
W’orkey Mr. Hull r | y, but the N 
York He , ; to Have we a for 
Washington P 5 a ipl mat! 
j ] I} a r f / sv? p! 115 thai While 
Mr. Hull ( ve as ment that said what it 
rt there was totally lacking a assurance that 
would mea hat it said.”” Even the New York Trmes 


hur Krock’s best efforts still leave 
ise for Mr. Hull as nebulous as the Secretary's ram- 
faithful. The clair- 

of the State 
can hardly det 
Or can he? 


r téte-a-tétes with the journalist: 
1. A. Berle himself, the Fou 


. els } Scr . 
tor of dark dossiers, 


ill but unanimous criticism 


1 1 
| vSpal § quoted are neither isolationist nor 
They are conservative supporters of that 
A 


yperation to which Mr 


from men of similar mind 


) ( ; that q tioning comes These sources, jour- 
ind Congr il, agree with Mr. Hull prin 

Almost everyone does, since the only declarations 

rmits hin f go little beyond the broadest and most 

testable trutst of national interest, international 

lf ollective security. It is not quite 

fr, b fair, to say that Mr. Hull in the 


STONE 


5 re of international policy is like a candidate for oft 
W has firmly indorsed motherhood and the home. 
ihe nature of that “growing interest in the forei 
policy of the United States’ which Mr. Hull noted 
; return from Florida was a growing sense of bewil 
st what 


This 1 


ment as to ju the devil those principles mean 


concrete situations. n essence was the question 


to him by the ¢ group o f twenty-four Republican mem}! 
yf the House in the private letter which elicited M 


But since these twenty-four 
supported the Adn 


with the pr 


Hull's Seventeen Pate 
Republicans who have generally 
tration in foreign policy and who agree 
ciples Mr. Hull has expressed in the past, it was 
answer to their questions to repeat those same prin ip 

As this is being written, the puzzlec 
Mr. Hull, and it may be that in the se 

e he will get down to cases, but I doubt 


twenty- four 


meeting with 
sion of his offi doul 
The Secretary of State met for two hours in execut 
session Wednesday with the Senate Foreign Affairs ¢ 
which had similar questions to ask. He 


that in that session he h 


mittee, 
press conference yesterday 
ne into every subject, no matter how minor, covet 
American foreign policy. But the news leaking out of t 
Foreign Affairs Committee 
general rather than specific. When pressed, Mr. Hu 


indicates that again he 


seems to have given the Senators in private much 
same answer he gives the correspondents in public wh 
concrete questions are asked: we must get 
Mr. Hull has neither the training nor the capa 
He is a cautious and 
elderly in mind as in body, and 
man of limited interests. The newspapers picture hit 
as a kind of outspoken old Tennessee mountaineer, b 


nwith th 
on with the 


; 
for getting down to cases. 


Southern politician, 


what the cumunieate see and hear is a man with 
lisp to whom the double-talk of the diplomatic con 
muniqué is second nature. It is only in dealing 
reciprocal trade agreements that he seems prepared t 
leal with the — to grapple with facts. On « t] 
matters, even within the department, his thinking sec: 
instinctively to seek the comfortable featherbed of g 
eralities. 


When he n 


rely on two intellectual devices. One is the use of as 


eeds to justify a policy, Mr. Hull seems 


of moral truisms invoked when they serve his purty 
or argument, ik e those cited in protest against Mexico 
propriation of the oil companies. The other, which 


falls back upon when the disparity between hi 


principles and his concrete policies becomes too evident, 
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lds ble to understand Argentina’s turbulent 


political scene without a knowledge of the country’s 


economic development during th past fifteen years. 


The wealth of the oligarchy which held power until 1916, 


which recaptured it by force in 1930, was founded 


1 | } 

rriculture and stock-raising. Exchange of products 
} 
: 

1 European « ries, especially with England, cre- 
+} ¢ ] +} 
i the illusion th r na’s economy could with 

* Al ‘ e ¢ xh + } 
nd any upheaval. About fifteen years ago light indus- 


+ ( 2) sh. el r 
ler impetus, and in 1932 it em arked on 
eived no help from 
ndustry, with its diversified 


was able to minimize in Argentina 


{ ffects of the world depression of 1929 
In 1937 the value of industrial production had become 
r cent of the value of total production; agricul- 
tural pr lucts amounted to 35.8 per cent of the total and 
cattle pro to 17.9 per cent. Industry was now the 
‘ try’s 1 important economic activity and was em- 
plo - large number of people. Aided by Euro- 
‘ obtained before the present struggle, it 
entered on a period of prolonged if sometimes inter- 


I 
rupted prosperity. The industrial proletariat multiplied, 


1 the urban middle class increased enormously in both 


ind ! 

umbers and wealth. So far the landowning oligarchy 

has benefited by this prosperity, but ultimately it will 

be de ed by the resulting economic and social trans 
ror or the ¢ ncry, 

THE OLIGARCHY IN POWER 

I if which governed until 1916 was pro 

ressive and liberal, looking toward France for its ideas 

rocedures. The oligarchy which recaptured power 

1930 was avaricious and dictatorial; and it admired 

M In 1932 Uriburu’s dictatorship—the first after 

of constit nal governn gave way to 

To lusto’s Presidency. This regit showed a sur- 

respect for law and order, but was actually a semi- 

‘ ship based on fraud and violence. Its corrupt 

ls created an atmosphere of political immorality, 

f t administt - scandals. Soon the 

1 yo had med Uriburu turned fas- 

med Argentina's first fascist party, the Civic 

re Argentil General Justo was sup} sted by the 

Le 1 yt un ially on numerous occa- 

ms t xral rdversaries He perse 


1 to effect the disorganization of the coun- 


try’s largest democratic party, the Radical Civic Union. 


Green Pastures for Fascists : 


BY SERGIO BAGU 
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General Justo paved the road to fascism with 
innovations. First, the federal government was complete 
reorganized; thereafter, like the national economy, it w 
to operate for the benefit of the big capitalists and to th 
detriment of small business. Local autonomy was d 
stroyed and a mass bureaucracy created. Second, the 
gtowth of militarism was fostered, chiefly through the 
creation of a Military Lyceum for boys from twelve to 
eighteen. Upon graduation from the Lyceum, students 
entered the Army or Navy School. Thus when the; 
finished their training, at the age of twenty-two, they had 
passed ten formative years segregated from the civilian 
milieu, This system of education, combined with t! 
privileges enjoyed by the army, created an anti-socia 
military caste that admired Nazism and Fascism. Whe 
General Justo’s regime came to an end in 1938, La 
Prensa, a leading newspaper of Buenos Aires, terme 
his administration the worst the country had eve 
endured. 
BRITISH CAPITAL 
During this entire period British capital played 

unfortunate role. For many years British railway a 





tramway companies fought a losing war against mo 
and highway transportation, against Argentine labor 
against Argentine and United States capital. During G 
eral Justo’s Presidency a diplomatic mission headed 
Vice-President Julio A. Roca was sent to London to i 
out difficulties which the Ottawa empire pacts had c: 
ated for Argentine cattle raisers. Shortly after the ret 
of the Roca mission two bills were introduced into t 
Chamber of Deputies. One established a monopol; 
national transport that favored English railway inter 
The other established a monopoly of transportation 
Buenos Aires that operated to the benefit of Eng! 
French, Belgian, and Spanish capital invested in 
railways and subways. At about this time Lisandro de | 
Torre, the outstanding personality of the century 
Argentine politics, denounced the oligarchy in the Sen 
for making illegal deals with certain English firn 


among which were a number of packing houses. De | 


4 





Torre's exposures aroused the entire nation. The direct 
of an English packing house in Argentina tried to f! 
with the proofs of his guilt, but the Senate had 

arrested in the halls of Congress. When turmoil in th 
Senate was at its height, Senator Enzo Bordabehere, wh 
attempting to protect De la Torre from physical attack, 
was shot to death. Throughout this period of frenzied 


speculation and political immorality the oligarchy, with 
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Stalingrad before the end of the year, occupy Moscow 
1 dictate peace from the Kremlin. The 
itrality of the Castillo government was antagonist! 
vard the U: 1 States and benevolent toward Britain 
ts Minister of the Interior tti, served as lawyer 


yr powerful English interests), but at the same time 


wked toward a German victory. The fall of Stalingrad 


. ‘ ina: ; } t licy 
is CX} ected to vindicate this policy. 


But Stalingrad did not fall, and in consequence the 


' 


ligarchy was completely disoriented, especially its rep- 


entatives in the army and navy. During the early 


nonths of 1943 certain army officers, pro-Nazi until 
hen, decided that it would be expedient to modify the 
ountry’s foreign policy and to establ sh more friendly 
diplomatic relations with the United States. Among these 


men was General Pedro Pablo Ramfrez, then Secretary 


f War. A Presidential election was to be held in Sep- 


tember, 1943. The democratic parties had begun the 


apduone tacl f Gnding mmon nlatform and there 
iraquous task oO nding a common platirorm, ana mere 


seemed to be a definite possibility of a powerful popular 
movement that would force President Castillo to hold a 


ir election. It was clear to the militarists that the time 


fa 
had come { ecisive measures. 
Their first s is to prevent the masses, excited by 
he Soviet victories and the invasion of North Africa, 
rom celebrat 9 the streets. Next the cepted sub 
rras 1 OV s from more co rvative elements 
‘f the Radical Civic Union, hoping thereby to destroy the 
lemocratic-unity movement and further the candidacy of 
ral Ramirez. President Castillo, however, who had 
( lidate indowner Robustiano Patt 
Cost blocked this maneuver and forced the mil:tarists 
8) t i liately 
Ihe l'état of June 4 was the result. The arm 
fficers who it lacked a program and did not know 


vhat to do with their easy victory. They had a vague 


notion that the best course Ww i be to rmitate Getulio 


Vargas’s corporate state ar policy of pan- 


t 

American cooperation During its fir t f 
he dictatorship courted fascists and fascists alike, 
ind in an ttempt yen! oular sport ev rre i 
everal f ber Cabinet, But from the t 
t persecnt the Cs nd the workers’ organi 
Civilian 1 military Naz: cells close to the govern 
ment i their opportunity to take it over completely. 


That curred at the end of August when 


Affairs Storni made his infamous 


request of the United States for armaments and mach 
ery and was promptly rebuked by Secretary Hull. Early 
in October the dictatorship went completely fascist, 
uunting on the support of the army and navy, organized 
ro ind influential sectors of the Catholic 


church. In addition, it relied on the good-will of certain 


‘hs, 


ements representing British cay ital and on the desy erate 
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support of Nazi capital, now fleeing Europe en bl 
Toward the close of 1943 the dictatorship undert: 

a program for the political and economic coordination « 

South America. A customs agreement was arranged wit 


Chile, and immediately afterward a plot was organiz 
The Paraguayan dictat 


to overthrow Preside 
was attracted by this program, and a plot was hatched 
with him to obtain power in Bolivia. But in all the 
schemes one factor was badly calculated—the patie: 
of the United States State Department. When the orig 
of the plot against Bolivia were revealed, the fas 
dictatorship was split. One group, led by Ramirez, wis] 
to return to the earlier policy of imitating Getulio Var 
gas. Another, led by Perén, urged open defiance of { 
United States. First Ramirez triumphed and then Per 
THE DEMOCRATIC FAILURE 

To complete the picture it must be pointed out tl 
the crisis has seemed to paralyze those who should sta: 
most firmly at their posts, the democratic parties. Not o 
of them has been able to evolve a plan of action. 7 
Progressive Democratic Party and the Socialist Party h 


} 


played academic politics when they should have b« 
more realistic and daring than the reactionaries. At { 
the Communist Party employed sectarian tactics but s 
sequently launched the idea of uniting all democr 
forces; this idea was taken over by the Socialists in 1: 
The Radical Civic Union has been in a state of da 
for some time; the great party of the middle class, it | 
only a nebulous program, making a maximum of 
cessions to conservative ideas. It committed a major er 
when it failed to utter a single word of condemnatio: 

One radical group under the leadership of An 
Sabattini, former governor of Cérdoba, suppor 
neutrality during the Castillo regime and pern 
dangerous contacts with Nazi elements. The Fuerz 
Orientacién Radical de la Juventud Argentina, a 
radical youth movement, has turned frankly to Naz 
Other groups within the radical movement engaged 
the most questionable transactions during the ct 
years of the Justo and Castillo regimes. A similarly v 
lating policy was pursued by a number of powerful | 
organizations—the General Confederation of Labor 
Railway Union, and Fraternity. All have seemed 
capable of taking the slightest defensive action again 
reactionary government. Fortunately, the population as 
whole is staunchly democratic, 

The present dictatorship, like the Castillo governm 
has been able to achieve its objectives only because it | 
failed to encounter resistance from democratic polit! 
parties and workers’ organizations. It has retreated, as « 


Castillo, every time its actions have aroused a force! 


7 


! 
; 


protest. Democracy has lost the first battle in Argentin 
more through the weakness of democratic organizations 
than through the strength of fascism. 
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rawl at the Officers’ Club 


BY MANUEL SEOANE 


Santiago, Chile 
N ONE month, from January 26 to February 24, 
Argentina went through three bloodless revoluti 
| is now in a state of chaos. The naval « 
ted with the army officers, and the latter are divided 
1g themselves, Probably neither General Ramirez 
r Colonel Perén but some other officer in the Army 
ister will profit by the free-for-all unleashed by the 
ical government that took power on June 4. The 
ple observe these events as from a distance, knx ’ 
t they are all signs of decay and that there will be 
ther acts before the drama is ended. 
THE BREAK WITH THE AXIS 
It has now been established that the break with t 
Axis was a bloodless revolution engineered by Ramirez 
nst the United Officers Group (Grupo de Oficiales 
Unificados) led by Perdén. In effect Ramirez was t 
G. O. U.’s prisoner, and just as when he was Mi: 
er of War under Castillo, he slyly awaited an oppor 
tunity to strike a blow from within. Suddenly it cai 
[he Bolivian revolution was proved to have been ins 


’ 


gated by the Argentine army men Perén, Gonzales, and 
Filipi, 
I 


with Buenos Aires. Ramirez, a canny Creole, then de- 


and Britain and the United States were annoyed 


_ 


th powers were on the verge of breaking off relations 
led to kill two birds with one stone. On January 26, 
t a brief struggle with the G.O.U., but with the 
support of General Gilbert, the Foreign Minister, and of 
Colonel Ramirez, the Chief of Police, he decreed the 
break with the Axis. Logically, Perén should have re- 
signed at this point, but the Colonel too was a clever 
Creole, and he decided to await his moment. 

Ramirez and Perén now entered on the second round 
of their struggle for power. In order to improve his posi- 
tion Perén strengthened his connections with the Young 
Officers group. He joined forces with Colonel Filomeno 
Velasco, leader of a group of dissatisfied captains and 
lieutenants, and with Commander Julio Lagos, an influ- 
ntial and turbulent aviation officer. (Velasco has just 
een made Chief of Police and 
Post Office. ) 


A second revolution was scheduled for February 14. 


AgZOs Minister of the 


On that night 600 young officers led by Peron, Velasco, 
| Lagos entered Buenos Aires in cars to kidnap Presi- 
t Ramirez. By calling out a large number of police 
nel Ramirez thwarted the plot. His situation was so 

izardous, however, that President Ramirez gave in and 


resigned. The plan to declare war was frustrated. Perén 


had won round two. But Ramirez did not thr n the 
ge. He retired to his corner till the next round 
The strug; for supreme power between the two 


contending forces may be 


varties was intensified. The 
livided into the following groups: (1) generals and 
favoring the Allicd cause, headed by Ger 

R son, who led the « up d'état of June 4 
ex-Minister of Education, and 
) yare adherents of Ramirez and whe 
* General Gilbert, 


ncers wik 


Colonel Ramirez, and Colonel Ava- 


s, chief of the Campo de Mayo troops; (3) theG.O.U 
fOUP headed by Colonel Perén went recently) 


oe Bi ce a all 
from a cocktail party at th 


British embassy to a supper 
it the German House of Bayer: (4) the Young Officers 
group led by Colonel Filomeno Velasco, which 

June 4: (5) a 


with the coup that 


} a = ] P } ¢ 
inds fulfilment of th promises made on 
od ? 
navy officers disgusted 


forced the resignation of Admiral Sueyro, Minister of 


because he was considered “‘not representa- 


tive. (Their trritation was increased by the a 
OI General Pistarini 
provisional M 


} Visiona avill 


ppoimtn 
famous for his mental limitations 


uister of the Navy—an army officer 


made head of the navy—until the post was assumed by 
4 


Admiral Teisaire. ) 


In this confused situation Perén had excellent cards to 


play to further the discontent of the Young Officers. 
Ramirez's resignation, sent to the president of the Su- 

Repetto, was intercepted by members 
Ol the G. O. U , vl O I alized that MK Wé uld create inier- 


preme Court, Dr 


national difficultics, and on February 24 Ramirez was 
forced at the point of a gun to “delegate power’’ to 
General Farrell on the pretext of illness. From this third 
revolution Perén again emerged as provisional victor. 
FARRELL, THE PUPPET 
Farrell’s designation as President cannot be taken seri- 
ously. An old gaucho, excellent at strumming a guitar 
and singing ranch songs, he is completely lacking in 
political drive. As an infantry officer he spent some time 
in Italy and returned an expert on mountain fighting 


He is known to be sympathetic to Italian Fascism, but 


nersonally he is one of those amiable big men who are as 
clay in the hands of a powerful manipulator. In this case 
the power behind the throne is Colonel Perén 

As an admirer of Italian Fascism, Farrell is completely 
contemptuous of civilians. He believes that Argentina 
needs a strong man and that it must keep out of t 
He was overheard defending neutrality the ¢ 


embassy one day in the following terms: ‘The war? 
) 
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Drawing by Quintanilla 


Colonel Perén 


Don't joke with me. Why should the Argentinians enter 
it? Travel through any country today and you will find 
shortages of cars, bread, sugar, butter— because they are 
at war. Here there are plenty of cars, butter, bread, meat, 
the best there is. Why should we lose all this? Neutrality 
is the best business in this war. Ideas? Don’t make me 
laugh, they are all alike, Churchill and Roosevelt will 
have to learn from Hitler and Mussolini; they are fol- 
lowing in their footsteps. They rule by force because that 
is the only method that works in this era.”’ 

That is the position of the new President. As for the 
G. O. U., which overthrew Ramirez and is led by Perdn, 
its leading principle is opposition to a dec laration of war 

the Axis. Its members admire Nazism, and if Ger- 
iny had not been losing the war, they would very pos- 
have succeeded in breaking off relations with the 
United Nations and thus creating a bridgehead for fas 
sm in South America. The new elements that compose 
the Cabinet are rabid fascists, especially the leaders of 
the so-called ‘‘youth movement.”” The presence of Rear 
Admiral Scasso and of General von der Becke, Chief of 
Staff, are definite proof that dyed-in-the-wool Nazis are 


close to the helm, 


The NATION 


THE YOUNG OFFICERS 

What happened on February 24 was that Perén ca 
tured the new revolution unleashed against the 
tude of the leaders of the June 4 coup (among tl ‘ 
leaders had been both Ramirez and Perén himself). T! 
latter's astuteness in making Ramirez the butt of all r 
sentment for the failure to fulfil the leaders’ promi 
has given Perén temporary dominance. But no one « 
say how long Farrell and Perén will last. The You 
Officers, so called because they have not yet enjoyed t 
pleasures of power, are protesting because the objecti 
of june 4 still remain unrealized. They have sounded the 
slogan “Fight or Die,”’ but all they have really done 
march through the streets of Buenos Aires. They ask 
What has happened to the decree lowering rents? W) 
has happened to the dissolution of the Governing Coun- 
cils? What has happened to all the bright banners of 
June 4, which for a while inflamed certain ingenuo 
sections of the population? These banners, they say, ha 
been ignominiously lowered, and the Military Gover 
ment is revealed as a heavy, bureaucratic mass that ad- 
vances sluggishly, producing bruises and wounds inste 
of friends and fervor. 

The Young Officers are determined that Argent 
shall rapidly undergo organic reforms of a fascist nature 
The protagonists in the coming struggle may, of cour 
shift, but at the moment any of the following ever 
may be expected: (1) The Young Officers may mak 
second attempt to bring Velasco or Lagos to pow 
and to overthrow both President Farrell and the G, O. | 
(2) Perén may set up a frank and open dictatorsh 
supported by the G. O. U. (3) Ramirez, who would 11) 
a fourth round, and who would be supported by Colone! 
Avalos, chief of the Campo de Mayo garrison, and | 
many other army men, may attempt a come-baci 
(4) The Argentine navy, supported by pro-Allied ele- 
ments in the army and air force, may overthrow the go 
ernment and hand over the power to the president of 
the Supreme Court, who would call an election immedi- 
ately. 

One of these four possibilities will surely come to 
pass, for the present situation cannot last. With its polit 
ical parties dissolved, its press censored, its jails jammed 
with prisoners, and its militarists completely arrogan' 
Argentina is passing through one of the darkest stages 
in its history. But there are imponderable, invincible fac 
tors that will ultimately destroy the guilty. The people o! 
Argentina will have their revenge. 

Their feelings can be indicated by a brief anecd 
Not long ago a group of militarist ministers arrived 
a crowded horse show in an open carriage and made t 
circuit of the track before crowded galleries. The p 
maintained a discreet silence. A little later the emp’ 
carriage went around the same course, before the san 
galleries, and the public broke out in a deafening ovats 
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Why Stalin Acts That Way 
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yuld hav 
ent. Earlier there had been the Cairo | re 
ry. the bewildering Pravda attack on Wendell Willkie, 


id many other irritating incidents. 

Let's get one thing straight. The riddle of Soviet tor- 

n policy, if it is a riddle, does not lie in its basic aims 

nd concepts. These have been repeatedly set forth in 
Stalin’s speeches and in the Soviet press. The question 
What does Russia want? can be answered in two phrases 
-territorial integrity and security. Territorial integrity, 
to the Russians, means the status quo of June, 1941. In 
ther words, Russia will certainly insist upon the annexa- 

n of eastern Poland, up to the Curzon line, and of 

i¢ Baltic states, Bessarabia, and those parts of Finland 
hat were acquired in 1940. Security means territorial 
guaranties against renewed aggression or foreign inter- 
vention, guaranties in the form of a cordon Sanitaive in 
reverse, that is, an outer layer of friendly or partly con- 
trolled states along the Soviet boundaries. 

No, the riddle is not in the things Russia wants but in 
the tactics it employs to obtain them. These tactics are, 

say the least, disconcerting, and they have created the 
idea that the Kremlin is deliberately waging a war of 
erves against its allies. Washington and London speak 
of a “needling diplomacy” and do not conceal their 
bewilderment at being thus treated by an ally. 

What is behind this strange policy of constantly badger- 
ing one’s friends? It is not easy to find a satisfactory an- 
swer, but I think the Soviet line of reasoning, reduced to 
its simplest elements, runs something like this: Our 
partners, America and Britain, have in many ways the 
edge on us. Britain has already a world empire and won't 
t any of it go if it can help it. The United States has 


cached its natural limits of geographical expansion and 


} r \We 
nere. We 


ntrols, in fact, the entire Western Hemisp 
Russians are newcomers. We didn’t have a chance under 
> czars; we were ostracized and quarantined after the 

lution; we have been admitted to good society only 
the last two years. And now that we have come at 

in unheard-of cost in lives and goods, within sight 
t the things we believe to be rightfully ours, our worthy 


allies seem to have only one aim—to prevent us from 


of periodically slapping down its friends. As Pravda’s 
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, ve ail Cc} resel 
tions, conferences, and other such accepted instrument 
of diploma y could obtain results, and quickly, the Rus 
sians probably would resort to them. But since experience 
has taught them that he who demands or expostulates 
without being able to back up his arguments by forc 
waits a long time, and in the end may achieve nothing 
they have developed new diplomatic techniques of their 
own 

One of the most effective is the jolting technique. Its 
frequent use springs from the realization that the foreign 
policy of Washington and London moves in grooves fur- 
rowed by centuries of professional diplomacy. The For- 
eign Office, in particular, has developed a crusted routine 
Great respect is felt for the conventional approach. 
Tradition reigns supreme, nicely balanced with prece 
dents and taboos. Time is no object. Russia, politically 
a young nation, is exasperated by the cautious, non- 
committal approach to burning problems which is so 
characteristic of Anglo-Saxon diplomacy. It wants thing 
done quickly, issues settled quickly. Having discovere 
that a ten-line story in Pravda produces a greater effect 
than ten pouches filled with diplomatic notes, it adopts 
the principle that what moves in grooves must be jolted 
out of them. 

Another favorite technique of the Russians is mystrf- 
cation. It consists in keeping everybody guessing about 
their real purpose, and then suddenly flashlighting the 
obscurity with a startling move. This technique has one 
certain merit: it keeps the world hanging on the words 
and deeds of the Kremlin. Countries, like individuais, 
enjoy being the focus of attention. 

Then there is the use of the “Finnish bath,”” which as 
all northerners know has a most stimulating effect. The 
Finnish bath is characterized by sudden shifts from hot 
to cold. One moment our diplomats are warmed 
ardent protestations of friendship from the Kremlin; the 
next they find themselves under an ice-cold shower. V 
healthy, if you are used to it, but if you aren't 

Perhaps the most disturbing of Russia's habits is that 









comment on Wendell Willkie has shown, no friend of 


the Soviet Union, however prominent, sympathetic, or 
sincere, is ever safe from suddenly being jumped upon 
by some official Soviet scribe. The provocation may be 
trivial or entirely lacking. This sort of thing is almost 
incomprehensible to the Western mind, which is wont 


to think in terms of ““How to Win Friends and Influence 


iu aaa i , 

People. Th mople truth 1s that the Soviets are no more 
eager to make friends than they are afraid to make 
ene! 

We must also tal o account Stalin’s peculiar set 
of h 1or, V hn he snares W h several other top-ra 
Soviet leaders. In a rustic and somewhat boyish fashion 
the Russia ve to play pranks and practical jokes on 
heir dignified allies. With the same re instinct f 


; ee 
hilarious effect that prompts a schoolboy to stick pins 
teacher's seat or that makes Abbott crush a cream pie 


in Costello's face, the Soviet diplomat will pull the chair 


from under his ally’s coat-tails just as they sit down to 


talk over common interests. Next to the spectacle of 


Hitler on the run. nothing amuses the Russian public 


more than the sight of a crumpled stuffed shirt or of a 
r of striped pants dangling helplessly in the air 
Our rea » these capers has not been very helpful 


to us in the past—or rather it has been a great help to 
our facetious ally. Usually we wrap ourselves in our 
mnity and soberly protest that such behavior 
must ‘depress every friend of Russia in the two democ- 
racies."’ We get up, dust off our striped trousers, and 
solemnly assure the guffawing Russians that this latest 
prank of theirs will have “‘anything but a wholesome 


ion in the United States and Great 


nn 
~ 


Britain.” And when we have fully recovered, we sit 


down and write an open letter to a good friend in Mos- 
yw asking him whether he “cannot explain to some 
of his associates the importance of not doing these 
things 


} ; 


How else can we defend ourselves a gainst such antics? 
In the first place, obviously, by taking care not to expo 
ourselves to them. We should be constantly on guard 


against the Kremlin's odd penchant for surprise moves 
and practical jokes, never take anything for grante 
always look out for the next shock, and by anticipating 
it lessen its effect. Secondly, we should display more 
sangfroid, and more pride. Why should we let every 
Pravda story throw us into a dither? Why quote e\ 
hostile editorial in War and the Working Class in { 
and thus make the editors of that bellicose sheet feel e 
The Russians have a healthy respect for might. Th 
ure full of admiration for the technical achievements 
f the United States. They want to be friends with us 
And they want to bargain. Let us be firm in essential! 


matters, generous where concessions ar¢ possible, and 


asd ‘ 
dierent 


to their pr inks. 
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YPICAL QUOTE from “Political Christianity for + 

Republican Party,” a booklet sponsored by the Chr 
tian Democratic Corporation, Washington, and distribut 
by The Christocrats, Detroit: “In view of our magnif 
past, whatever could have led the misguided Anti-Chr 
to believe that they could seize control of our governme 





—as they have done through their control of the Den 
cratic Party—and through this illegal control of our goverr ' 


ment, attempt to make us their dupes? All the Machiavellia 
conniving and machinations of the Anti-Christs, and the 
miserable political stooges, cannot delay for even a momer 
the Republican Party’s on-rushing Rendezvous with De 
tiny—which is to again, for the third time, unmask 
strike down the evil forces which have plotted to destr 
Democracy and erase Christianity from the hearts and min 
of mankind.’ : 
HAROLD W. HIRTH of Milwaukee, in an address to t 
Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, called on the kn 
sembled merchants to give preference to discharged soldie . 
in their post-war hiring, because the soldiers have learn r¢ 
the value of discipline: ‘They will do what they are told » 
do and when they are told to do it without question n 
ir 
THOUGH the Communist press is saying sweet thins: sua 
about big business these days, the big-business press is : yf 
interested. The March 18 tissue of Business Week ad hat 
that employers who deal with Communist-domina are 
unions yw have the most peaceful labor relations in ind sa 
try,” but in the same article gives its blessing to James ¢ re 
Thimmes, new head of the California C. I. O. Cour any 
whose chief virtue in its eyes is his long record of op; 
tion to Communist elements. a 
7 
THE OPA Consumer Advisory Committee includes VOIK 
housewives. ind 
tt 
| 





ON JUNE 13, 1942, an item in this column referred to Dr make 
Robert Hercod, general secretary of the International Bureau Nazi 
Against Alcoholism, Lausanne, Switzerland, as “Robert Her uct it 
rod, a Swiss Nazi.” Because of the interruption of post: bures 
service between the United States and Switzerland by t Socia 
war, Mr. Hercod did not see the item until recently. 7 Stude 
Nation is happy to report, on the authority of the Swiss 

sul general in New York, that Mr. Hercod’s name is s; 

with a ¢ and that he is not a Nazi. Our apologies to | 


FESTUNG EUROPA: At Hucorgne, Belgium, patriots 
seized the station master, whom they knew to be a Gest 


1 


informer, cut off his mustache, and shaved a swastika out 


his hair. 


{i ‘e invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind 1ose 


’ 
‘ } 


hh . t sl ure nd Pr, ae Lat 
} ‘ti SON! and dale or stories tha 





be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded e:c) yAnizi 





month for the best item.—EDITORS THE NATION. } 
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” T 
Nazis Under Twenty-one 
Nazis Under l[wenty-one 
a 
BY KARL O. PAETEL 
HEN we contemplate the vast structure of however, that among 
laws and ideological directives by which the leaders, including teachers and Hitle: 1 f Ol 
youth of the Third Reich have been pressed aries, the militant National So ire a 
a single educational mold, we can easily believe albeit a very active minor The oth 
all German youth, as the Nazis assert, have beet them are of course “‘loval’’ to National Socialism, have 
le into fanatical National Socialists. But the facts are a somewhat different spiritual attit wing to « 
quite so simple as that. connections with religious, proletarian, of uth or- 
Originally, in its ‘‘fighting years,” the National So- ganizations 
list Party enlisted boys in its Storm Troops. At No such conditioning has been expet 1 by 
resent the Storm Troops are little more than a ‘re- younger generation, who at the time of Hitler's accession 
rve” of militant party members, and the indoctrina- to power were ten to fourteen years old, T! 
f youth is in the hands of the Hitlerjugend (Hitler tion to Nazi education and the new Weltan (uP 
} _ Outside of Germany one hears two completely through membership in the Hitlerjugend was an ecst 
posing views of the temper of these young people. and challenging entry into a new way of life. Having 
ne is that they are already in open rebellion against the known nothing with which to compare National & 
ird work and poor food in the camps, that they have cialism, most of them were swe pt off their fect by the 
ccumbed either to war weariness or to the influence Nazi idea. It is indisputable that a great many of th 
a powerful underground movement. The other is young people, who have never known any life ex 
at they are barbaric young Huns who denounce their the fellowship of camps and marching, have participated 
irents to the authorities, rape schoolgirls, and kill peo- in it with an exalted sense of devotion 
e with their “marching daggers’ just for fun, and many bleating opportunists among them—and today 
ho, as soldiers, consider sadism the whole meaning of nothing more than to be Hitler's warriors. It may be 
Each of these views generalizes a single aspect of assumed that as these age groups are taken into t 
e situation and thus distorts it. army they maintain the same attitude. 
[he young people who make up the Deutsches Jung- 
volk, the Bund Deutscher Midchen, the Werk, Glaube, German young people have always been highly or- 
ae Schénheit group, and finally the Hitlerjugend are ganized. In the time of the Weimar Republic some 
xt by any means all alike, though their uniforms tend to 4,500,000 boys and girls under twenty-one belonged to 
make pra look that way. Having been caught in the organizations affiliated with the National Board of Ger- 
Nazi educational system at many different ages, they re- man Youth Associations. Approximately 10 per cent 
t in different ways to the tenets of the state and party of the total membership belonged to twenty youth 
ireaucracy. Moreover, the group of aggressive National groups conducted by Protestant religious denominations 
socialists who composed the itaand the N. S. about 20 per cent belonged to ten Catholic groups; the 
Studentenbund, and the Storm Troops before Hitler various Socialist political organizations had youth div 
me to power provided only a fraction of the ‘Fuhrer sions with about 400,000 members, a little less than 10 
aterial”” needed for the task of German youth leader per cent of the total, not counting the Communist yout! 
ip, and it was necessary to recruit leaders from the groups, which were not affiliated with the National 
iny other youth groups that flourished before 1933. Board. Twelve organizations run by the trade unions in- 
viously the new leaders, who entered the Hitler- cluded another 10 per cent, and eight large athletic a 
rend after the dissolution of all other groups, brought sociations 35 per cent. Another 2 per cent were divided 
h them more or less clearly defined sets of beliefs among twenty-eight autonomous youth leagues, 12 per 
ich varied from official Nazi doctrine. It is true that cent belonged to the National Civil Youth (a generic ter 
se who tried to do “party work”’ for groups with covering such sesciahas as the Union of Germans 
tr beliefs were soon excluded from the new or- in Foreign Countries, the Young Germany League, etc.), 
nizations; for a time they had considerable influence and 1 per cent to organizations connected with politica 


the Deutsches Jungvolk. There can be no dou>t, parties of the right and center. There were also a number 
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of political groups not afhliated with the National 
Board, such as the Wehrbund, the Junior Black-Red- 
l-Gold Banner, the Red Youth Front, the Junior 


\ rot § £ nx } h rnd th a ] 
: hnorst & 1 Iew | ViShn CluDS and tn 11tier 
. + - ) 
4 c i Ul Al 4 } La I 
i On = *% r 
} 
l 
( 
' 
y 
i 
‘ } T I r the 
‘ 1] \ ' 
i r i Ul ‘ I | So ism, 
1 1? I 
. , r + 
in of at ever be spiritually seduced by 
i 
‘ of the old generation 


[he National Socialist Party rode to power on the 
shoulders of politically active youth, and it wants to 
have the unequivocal loyalty of the rising generation. 
Grammar school, high school, Arbeitsdienst, Landjahr, 
Storm Troops, and Elite Guards, all these, like the educa- 
tional work in the army,.are merely the systematic com- 
pletion of the education begun in the Hitlerjugend, 
whose purpose is to create members for the ruling 


In 1933, after the “revolution,” the Hitlerjugend ab- 
sorbed all the organizations affiliated with the National 
Board. The left grou 


evangelical and Catholic groups the Hitlerjugend got 


s completely disappeared; from the 


ers; after the promulgation on 


some 3,000,000 mem! 


December 1, 1933, of a decree requiring all young peo- 


ple to join, without exception, its membership rose to 
000,000, The Anschluss of Austria added 700,000 and 


the absorption of the Sudcten Germans another 300,000, 
the total to 8,000,000. By the outbreak of the 
war the membership had grown to 11,000,000 in Ger- 
many proper, 1,100,000 in Austria, and 550,000 in the 
Sudetenland. In addition, there are many boys in the 
army, the Landjahr, and the Arbeitsdienst who are not 
formally members of the Hitlerjugend. These amount 


to 4,000,000 in Germany, 400,000 in Austria, and 200,- 


000 in the Sudetenland 
Thus of the 25,000,000 persons under twenty-one years 
of age in Greater Germany (22,000,000 1n Germany 
00.000 in Austria, 1,100,000 in the Sudeten- 
land), sor 000,000 are in the Hitlerjugend, 4,600,- 
OOO in th ri 1 for ind the various labor servi 4 
and 12,650, vill become members when the y are 
old eno here 1s no schoolboy, no apprentice, 
no coll Fh tudent in Germany who is not a member of 
some National Socialist youth organization. There is no 
; no nes eeliowna hlet . . } +} i< t 
\ } copie s religious or athicti group which 1s no 


dependent upon—the Nazi Party's 
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Youth Division. Education, from the first grade 
through the graduate seminar, is oriented to the “‘spirit 
of National Socialism’’—‘‘Lead, Fithrer: we will f 


low.’’ There is no other educationa! purpose or direct 


4.1. > 4 1 , 1 >. 
In the Third R In, 
T 1 ’ , 
It is | ung increasingly clear, however, t 
' 
I ( nal re not ¢ { 
a — 
C 
hr 
Na j 
! N S l iz. r 
1 } 
oft U S 7 ¢ 
Do a ee ee wanes” a ; en 
a re IS, 1dealistic spirit, a vague, un 
: . ; hae , , 
mnina tor tre ‘ m nec nn ng + ) stir am tn > hr 
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of German students, 

I remember a conversation I had with a young Germ 
a group leader in the Hitlerjugend in his first year at | 
university, a month before the outbreak of war. With 1 
gard to the war which he fully expected to come he s: 
this: “At first it will be impossible to do anything, b 
cause everyone will be cooperating. But after a whil 
when we have lain in the mud and filth long enoug! 
and the fatigue and hardship and danger have destroyed 
the first illusion, then we can begin to talk with others 
and show them that they have no interest in Hitler's 
war.” 

This attitude, once found only in isolated individual 
has become widespread. Consider this protest, whic! 
has been passed from hand to hand in Germany bj 


young soldiers: 


I look at my buddy. His uniform, hands, face, speech, 
thought grow more and more like the earth. I see a young 
man being transformed into a dumb creature, without 
name, age, or personality. Sleep, something hot to eat, 
cigarettes, obedience, waiting—that is his life. Once 
he scratched some words on the wall with his thumb- 
nail—''Father, Mother.”” Was it mere aimless scrawlin; 
to kill time? Or was it something more—one last 
effort to keep his identity from being obliterated? 


{Part Il of this article, the third of a series on Germai 
to be published by the Political War Section, will appea 
next week. In it Mr. Paetel will discuss the factors w/ 
may influence German youth to accept democracy and the 
role youth will play in the reconstruction of Europe. | 


German Efficiency 


AEREN, Norway, was a prosperous chicken-farming 
pms in 1940. Then the Nazis came. They killed and ate 
per cent of the chickens and made no provision for 
placing them. But the situation has its brighter side. The 
empty hen-houses are now being used as school buildin 
by the children of Jaeren, whose former schools are now 


barracks for Nazi troops. 
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Behind the Enemy Line 


BY ARGUS 


FTER several years of war, administrative proced- 
ure in every country becomes a fixed routine. It is 


ged, even in details, only when there is some spe- 
| reason for a change. 

What was the special reason for the decree, issued on 
bruary 28, which suddenly, in the fifth year of war, or- 
1 photograph must be attached to the identifi- 


“The decree 


red that 
ion papers of every German soldier? 
vides,”’ said the German News Bureau in making the 
‘that hereafter soldiers’ pay-books will 
if they 


ouncemenf, 


regarded as identification only contain the 


headgear, 


é 


net's half-length photograph, without 
xed to the front inside cover, The photograph must be 
nped with the designation of the soldier's unit. Below 
the bearer must sign his name with his own hand.” 

[his innovation, which requires that some ten mil- 
procured immediately, admits of 


military identification papers are 


n apt ee be 
4 
out one expl: ination 


A considerable number of soldiers—real 
bogus—must have been going around under false 


ng misused. 

es and with someone else’s papers. The conditions 

it led to the decree are indicated in a dispatch printed 
St. Galler Tagblatt on March 11: 


The number of German soldiers who do not return 
to the front after they have been on leave has risen so 
re ey during recent weeks that the military police have 


*n reinforced. In the big cities there are already regu- 


ir agencies that provide deserters with clothes, false 
papers, railway tickets, and so forth. Many are “‘going 


nderground” in this fashion. 


This column mentioned some months ago that civil- 
ns were ‘disappearing’ in increasing numbers. For 
> reason or another—most probably because they 
grounds to fear the Gestapo—they leave home one day 
| never return. What they do and how they eat with- 
But six months ago it 


have 


t ration cards nobody knows. 
ime known abroad that according to official estimates 
re than a hundred thousand Germans had 
ired. And since the devastating air raids the number 


Anyone who wi ishes to 


disap- 


uid to have greatly increased. 


nish” starts a rumor that he has been killed by the 


mbardment; in most cases he is then not listed among 


‘sons sought by the police. 


German propaganda depended for many monthis on 
> new secret weapon by which the English were to be 


| back for their bombing of German cities. Not only 


the newspapers but all the bis shots, including Goebbels 


most concrete 


mself, talked constantly and in the 


erms about the new weapon. It was “approaching com- 


ction in the factories.” It was “undergoing its final 
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tests.”’ ‘“‘The moment of retaliation was at hant! 


} 


the Allied governments, as we know from two of W 


re was some t 


1 11 1 1 1 . 1. 
hurchill’s speeches, believed the 


German peopie likewise believe 


— 


uttered about it But it has not been erased 

minds of the Tl 
tile },4 as Ye +} rT } ++ La "” , 

waffe, has become for them a bitter joke, In pop 


speech the word | 


S $ been shortened to Wawa, and Wan 


is the term current! r applied to every announcement th 


is without foun ation in fact—to optimistic atter 


at consolation, sieailiaa 
Radio commentators hand out 


are ‘ten pfennigs’ worth of 


German propage 
? 1 ’ ' : 
longing for peace into harmless channels by provid 


peace in fiction about the past. The most popula 
film today is ‘Reise in die garnet (‘Jour 


into the Past’); and it was not mere chance that Carl 


Frohlich of the UFA filmed the dusty old novel ‘Fami 
lie Buchholz.’ 


er 


chnoiovical 1¢ 


a 
necessity, especially for the depressed 


Dreams of the past have become a psy- 
’ i 4 


class. As a result the Weimar era, once depre atiogly 


] ; yor . niure 7, lam 
called the Systemzert, has acquired a golden glamour 
and many conversations today revolve around the theme 

[f in 


St. Galler Tagblatt of 


, 
taxen 


March 1 * 


1933 we had 


That a German province should be ambitious to 
“Tnstitut te of Racial Problems” 


. No words ne “d 


its own is not especia 


a different path—.” (The 


+ 


I] 


be wasted on the founding 


of such an jostitute in the North Sea Gan of Weser-Ems 


But one may wonder what purpose it serves. On t! 
4 i 


I 
question District Leader Thiele, in a speech delivered 
the offici 


il opening on March 2, made some 


t 


statements. The institute i 


women. ‘For unfortunately the women in this North 


surprisin; 
is to devote itself chiefly to tl 


‘ 


, 


i 


province seem to have a marked weakness for racially 


1e circumstances this 
“It is to b 


“that imyportant concepts 


inferior foreigners—under tl 


only mean for the imported workers. e feare 
Herr Thiele said, 
maining aloof and guarding their folk purity, ar 


> 


7 


ing their significance for some women.” 


remarks on = experience,’ he pointed out 
y the purity of our blood 


that contacts with 


dangers threatenin 
vidual German ‘sie not realize 
limited.” 


eigners must be This “most topical que 


he said, “will be taken up by the new 
he was confident that under its influence women 
attitude. ‘That dignified re 


‘ 


which has long been remarked in other parts of ¢ 


again adopt the proper 
Germany will soon be apparent also in our Nort 
Gau, which seems at present much too unav 


necessity for folk purity.’ 
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One Times One 


Henry Holt and Company. $2. 


NE’S not half two. Its two are halves of one:’” Mr. 
Cummings says. So 1 x 1 is a merging of two things in 
a ‘sunlight of oneness,” “one thou”; and ‘beginning a whole 
verbal adventure, this ¢ aerful DOOK Is primarily a com- 
I ‘ ‘ 
It is a ( i ) ot contrad 

of th $a of w 1 that is 
r » { ] « s lVvé [ 5 1S j ‘ > 
te 

] a C ak 
Tenorance at | CO know is to Mr. Cummings a 
f er ‘ ! OV Va le he is 1n 
ir a ( eas n its a 

v 

f ROG 
It ise] to iwch in a book by E. E. Cummings for 
c ons, ! ns, | es, dead words, or dead ways 
His | , furthermore, are not encumbered with punct 
t re exp 1 to feel the commas and the perio Is. 
The « ting of letters that are usually conjoined in a 
& VOre Oo 5 ¢ ie printer Dut impas 
sioned feeling that hazards its life for the sake of em} hasis. 
] E. E. Cummings, the parts of speech are living creatures 
that alter and grow. Disliking “all dull nouns,” he concocts 
new phenomena of courage and mobility 
Nouns b € ad) ves: and adverbs, a ives. His hero 
and her ( nythical s of I truth is ‘““whereless” 


and “there's nothing as something as one.” 

I am abnormally fond of that precision which creates 
movement,” he says, and we see how a sensibility of crystal- 
line explicitness can a hieve without using the word a poem 
about a kite that is resplendent art: 


has anybody seen 
bool 
little you-i 

, 


who stood on a green 


hill and threw 


his w at blue 
with as ( and a dart 
out flev } wit 


(it dived like a fish 
but it climbed like a dream) 


throbbing like a heart 


bluer took it your 
took tt our 


what a wonderful thing 
1s the end of a string 


(mu rmurs little you-1 
s the hill becomes nil) 
‘ 1 will somebody tell 


me why people let go 
The ambidextrous compactness of the Joyce pun is one 
of poetry’s best weapons and is instinctive with E. E. ¢ 
mings where he tells how nonentity and “the gene: 
menedgerr”’ “‘smokéd a robert burns cigerr to the god ¢ 
hings like they ' The word “huge” in this book, 
certain lines, for example, you “whose moving is more ay 


than the year,” remind one of earlier work by E. E. ¢ 


lings. If, however, one’s individuality was not a mist 


ane tha § + ‘ = | nat 23 TAs _ . ‘¢ 
trom the frst, it shc uld not be a crime to maintain It; 
ire here is that have a fortified expressiveness | 


nd any earlier best love poem’s. Like that painting tn 
Cummings exhibition at the American-British Art Cer 


entitled Paris Roofs, rue de la Bucherie, Poem XXXID 


containing the line “Swoop (shrill collective myth ) into t! 
grave,” is as positive as a zebra and as tender as the new mo 
This is the E. E. Cummings book of masterpieces. It 

provoke imitations, but mastery is inimitable—such as 
have in ‘‘the apples are (yes they're gravensteins)”’ ; in “pl 
told him:”’ and in “what if a much of a which of a wind 
Indeed, in all the rest; for endeavoring to choose, there 
nothing to omit. Nothing? The reader who is so childis! 
to hope that a book of wonders could be wonderful throug 


out will encounter obscenity and be disheartened. Obsce: 


as a protest is better than obscenity as praise, but there is 
between the mechanics of power in a spark of feeling a 
the mechanics of power in a speck of obscenity—an oce 
of difference, and it does not seem sagacious of either 
mistake itself for the other. But ignoring indignities—if one 
may ask admiration consciously to ignore and unconscior 

to admire—this writing is an apex of positiveness and of 
indivisible, undismemberable joy. It is a thing of furious 
nuclear integrities; it need not argue with hate and fear | 
cause it has annihilated them; “everybody never breathed 
quite so many kinds of yes). When it appears to ask 1 


quest ion— 





? 


i've come to ask you if there isn't a 
new moon outside your window saying if 
that’s all, just if 
—jt has the answer to life’s riddle. It is reiterating: 
death, as men call him, ends what they call men 
but beauty is more now than dying’s when 


The paintings “have the purities of mushrooms blooming 
in darkness,” says Mr. McBride, throwing light on 
poetry's secret of beatitude, for poetry is a flowering and 3ts 
truth is “a cry of a whole of a soul,” not dogma; it is 4 p 
tiveness that is joy, that we have in birdsongs and shoul: 


have in ourselves; it is a “cry of alive with a trill like ut 


’ 


and is a poet's secret, “for his joy is more than joy.” Defines 

. . ‘ ee 1, ¢ 
by this book in what it says of life in general, “such was & 
poet and shall be and is” MARIANNE MOOR! 
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The Soviet Army 


HE RED ARMY. By I. Minz. Internatio 


GROWTH OF THE RED ARMY. By D. Fedotoff 


i" 


- y e , ‘ . ‘ . ~ o -_ 
White. Princeton University Press. $3.75. 


fers to the Germans as having occupied 


++ + 


ROFESSOR MINZ’S book, which on its first page re- 
§ | ye 
~ , 

Frat m 


Aly 


The perspectives, as well as the su 


an surely be of little service to those for w 


intended, while for 


is intended, those seriously interested in the 
, growth, and organization of the Red Army it 1s 
ss. The falsification of history which the official line 
es must necessarily make nonsense of any account of 
» Red Army. The name of Trotsky appears only once, in 
early part of the book, and then merely in connection 
his ‘treachery’ at Brest-Litovsk. 
sophistries would not necessarily rob the book of 


if the very great achievements of Stalin and his col- 


were placed in credible perspective But even when 
rmissible truth appears, or when some resounding su 
lows directly from a decision of Stalin's, Professor 


z's report is mean and beggarly. For example: the first 


r Plan, by providing the Red — _ an indus- 


e and an enls arged proletariat, | produced far-reaching 
in the Red Army. The opportunity is quite muff 
er. Elsewhere what the professor regards as h ry 

e throwing to er of gee mendacio 


1 } 
raphical s raps, and 
Kerr's book is a very different product. The author 
rly the New York Herald 


ives a simple 


y°..: 2 a. mannan 
Tribune's corresponden 


g and quite credible account of the 
Red Army and its campaigns. There are no major 
ions, and no pretensions, but there is a 


1 wri 
general account. What 


letail embodied in a lucid g 
of gossip and backstage news are included are ex- 

nteresting in that they throw light on the larger 
ties. For the most part they confirm one’s estimate that 
i has immense residual strength in spite of the enor- 


cost of the war. The strongest part “The Russian 


» however, is the section, three chapters long, on the 
tle of Stalingrad. One notes, by the way, that there are 


views in Mr. Kerr’s book which could imperil Profes- 


Minz’s orthodoxy. Yet presumably because he accepts 

lity as he finds it today and has, so far as his book goes, 

political philosophy to consider, Kerr writes cleanly and 
force and sympathetic warmth 

bstance and the specific 

vity, missing from Professor Minz’s weary concoction are 


present in Fedotoff White's superb book. Together 
1 Dr. Earle’s two excellent pais enn on Russi {an military 
trine in ‘‘Makers of Modern Strategy,’’ it ataiidan the 


writing on the Red Army produced in years. Mr. White's 


ok is a non-partisan and prodigiously documented study 


the organizational processes of the Red Army. More par- 
ilarly it is an account of the conflict and adaptation of 


ups within that army. It is not a history, Mr. White in- 


5; yet there is no other book, I dare say, which throws one- 


quarter r the « “1 ) 
, i 
evolution. One may not give to the Kronstadt re ‘ 


a ‘‘watershed” character as Mr. W} 


driving the Spanish heavy-industry | 

, , | 

] \ Op 4 I 

Ns) 1ed Me 1 an 11S ’ 

t] Orlcial View, ¢ Opain and the s $ dea ( 

Fi [ Mr W! 4 ) pla $ a ) l ‘ 
1 

ine an tica ywwers OF Ww ] H ( N 

‘ ) : 
stadt marks the end of one phase and i ( 


another 
Once the white intervention was over, the essential f 


Russian life was the narrow social base of the Cor 


nist Party's rule and the resultant cleavage between t { 
antry and the city workers tts ween lar 

and the party. That Kronstadt as a single event had s 
conseq es for Red Army < ’ on 1 

of course, has always been charged with “under 
the role of the peasantry " Looking at t M 
White sets it down, one sees that the Great Co s 
only opposed the extremist pretense that th vas a Sf 
cifically “‘proletarian” strategy and _ tact { Ru 


: ; linorad r +} . \4e } 
tactics at Stalingrad were orthodox. Mr. WY 


ized that a military doctrine based on world revol n | 
little attraction for the Russian pea 

up the bulk of the army. Stalin, it w 

the same view, and this view, one 1 ( 


prevails in Moscow 


It is unfair to select for discussion 1 ed nts { 
so rich and suggestive a book. Yet the tempt 1 is 
sistible, for the parts that excited 
those especially pertinent to well-known p: ms. M 
interesting were the splendid chapters on the I t of Ind 
trialization and the solid effort entitled Toward the ¢ 


est Army. Covering a part of this ground, a doctrinaire writ 


like Souvarine arrived at the flat conclusion that Stalin dared 
not arm the Russian people, and that the rtainly vw 
not t defend his Russia. The facts have disproved that « 
Trotskyist idea. The process of building that arn 1 

i way the inner conflicts were resolved are brilliantly set 
dow n by Mr. White 

Mr. Ww hite’s book once more brings us up sharply against 
the great and perhaps tragic either-or of political history ay 
our idealist generation has lived it. To express the dilemma 
in military terms, we have been confronted with this choice 


either the revolutionary democracy of the red militias, with 
ali their inefhiciency, or the dictatorially controlled 1 
army of the present Russian type, together with its colossal 
mplified, of cour 


ower. The antithesis has been over 


I 
but we had always hoped that it was possible to organize an 
army that would combine 


we had always believed, it seems vainly, that a strong revo- 


efficiency with democracy, just as 


lutionary party could be built that would have no need of 
Minzian sophistication. It is on this point that the genera! 
reader will find Mr. White so profitable a companion. I con 
stantly found myself illustrating Mr. White's points with 
my own memories of the evolution of the Spanish republican 
army during 1936-37. And constantly Mr. White's discus- 
sion sets my memories in more logical perspective. The Span- 


ish army experienced similar crises of morale and doctrine, 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL: 5 aia not te- 
come His Majesty's first minister to preside over the 


juidation of the British Empire 
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HOUGH GIBSON: Eran 


evitably leads to colonial self-goverument. 
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There was the period of spontaneous heroism, the period of 


I 
romantic yet pure revolutionism, with its extravagar 


confusion; then followed the period of conscription ¢ 


; 
regularization, with the Communist Party striving for c 


trol and achieving it in part. And this was the period of g 
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iJrawing has oeen aeined and Cvaiuadied acco 


shifting tastes of various epochs. In the sixteenth « 


nsidered the parent of the three fine arts. TI 


century saw it related to a Platonic essence and descr 

of “divine origin.” Diderot later referred to dr 

“form” and to color as “life’’; Ingres called it the 
I 


sensier, announcing the beginnings of Fri 


} J 
jectivism, suggested that in a drawing the audien 
he artist’s confessor, “grasps the man, par /e cor 


vr, and judges him to the roots of his being.’ The 1 


has been to regard drawing as a quick 
taneous communication in the hand of the artist, as 
tor in entry in a diary but a fragmentary and in 
means of expression 
Mr. de Tolnay has succeeded in objectively syst t 


these diverse judgments and in organizing an 1mf{ 
mass of material from which he presents his own 


argument, emphasizing his theories with philosophical! 
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erary parallels that range from Thomas Aquinas to Baude- 
taire. His survey traces the arte del desegno from the four- 
ath century through the nineteenth, analyzes its com- 
x development, and appraises its independent aesthetic 


‘ 


PVE 


ement. Mr. de Tolnay divides drawing into three cate- 
; which form a basis for the identification of its schools 
and periods. The first is linear drawing, which is essentially 
-dimensional ; the paper is treated as a flat surface, plastic 
rest is neglected for rhythmic line quality, and each 
t is separated and inclosed within the contour of its 
wutline. The second is the plastic method, in which the 
sce of the paper is conceived metaphorically as a space 
| the objects as plastic quantities; the effects of modeling 
f light and shadow are produced by hatchings or crossed 
while a wash is sometimes used to heighten the illu- 
of three-dimensionality. The pictorial is the third, a 
in which the surface is interpreted as an envelop- 
iosphere with objects appearing in it often as mere 

C itions 
These three basic methods—which are also found in the 
r fine arts—correspond to three fundamental attitudes 
in in the face of reality. The world may be regarded 
pure objective substance, in which case the artist em- 
zes the closed contour, or it may be seen as a struggle 
en substance and vital forces, in which case he will 
isize the plastic form, or, finally, he may take it as 
ective impression of the interference of forces with- 


t substance, in which case he will turn to the pictorial 


ner. 


Mr. de Tolnay goes on to place these methods in their corre- 


ng periods of development, observing that although 
ral tendency has been complicated and distorted by a 
tradition from time to time, none the less the style 
has been preferred by the ‘“‘collective consciousness 
tanity’’ during that interval has remained of primary 
tance. This is a welcome contradiction of the theory, 
if among various contemporary art historians, that an 
lual genius is responsible for every major change of 

2 in art. But. Mr. de Tolnay successfully disposes of more 
one theory or “‘established” fact. The complex and 
e aspects of his accomplishment lend themselves more 
to appreciation than they do to summary or quotation. 
ook is a valuable addition to the wisdom of the world. 

CHRISTOPHER LAZARE 


Inside Europe 


THE LION RAMPANT; THE STORY OF HOLLAND'S 
RESISTANCE TO THE NAZIS. By L. de Jong and 
Joseph W. F. Stoppelman. Querido. $3. 

THE WHITE BRIGADE. By Robert Goffin. English version 
by Charles Lam Markmann. Doubleday, Doran and 
Company. $2. 


HE full story of life under the Nazis on the darkened 
continent of Europe cannot, of course, be written until 
after the war, but here are two books that make a good be- 
ginning. “The Lion Rampant” is a comprehensive account 
of how the Germans have been treating Holland, and of 


the ever-mounting, futile fury of the Hollanders. The book 


ceals with the passive, not the violent, phase of resistance. 
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GERMANY 


By PAUL HAGEN 


; AGEN does not plead for a soft 

peace. He does not whitewash Ger- 
many. Hagen attacks Vansittartism and 
successfully refutes it . . . because he wants 
a real peace . . . Hagen’s book invalidates 
the question of ‘what to do with Germany’ 
which in its formulation presupposes a pas- 
sive mass to whom we can ‘do things’.” 


—Heinz H. F. Eulau, New Republic 
2nd printing, $2.00 


REVOLUTION 
COMES OF AGE 


THE USE OF WAR 
By ASHER BRYNES 


OR AMERICANS who look on the 

periods between wars (including that 
which will follow this one) as an oppor- 
tunity to do “business as usual”, this bril- 
liant book by a Guggenheim Fellow will 
be an eye-opener. For the human race has 
fought for thirteen out of every fourteen 
years of its recorded history; war, not 
peace, has been our way of life. What a 
study of the great wars of the past, and of 
this one, reveals; why and how war is 
inevitably an instrument of social change; 
and how the forces it uses can be chan- 
nelled for progress, form the theme of an 
arresting, highly readable book, a major 
contribution to our understanding of to- 
day’s cross currents of conflict. $2.50 
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Young men who fought with the German arm! 


The NATION 





ed with underground warfare in Belgium 
i 

In the beginnin, e Germans meant to treat the 
landers well. | hey were Aryan blood | 
I h authors of ““‘The Lion Rampan nake the r 
pr statement that existence still was bear 
first year of Nazi subjugation. The Nazis thought tl 
onvert the Dutch, and their efforts were pe 


often shrewd. They found a marvelou 


1 Hollander named Blokzijl, who did not mere! 
N slogans but quietly and humorously talked to 
if siderable group of he its, Of ‘possi 
in the Netherlands. The Nazis established a Culture ¢ 


tched poets and paintings to Holla: 


ounded up qu few Dutch artists and musi 

, , * 7 ’ 7 
\ us guilds. They established special schools to 
' } T } 1 ) \ + 
Dutch Nazis—who numbered some 100,000—to 


where they could function as burgomasters 


One gets the uneasy impression that the Ger 


ng the Dutch. The 


in that first year, to convert 


effort failed, however, because of 


German greed ar 


The greed was understandable, for conque: 


! } nhinder: 
I ’ In this case the piunaer 


ingenuity and an efficiency which were positive 
The Germans’ stupidity is difficult to comprehen 


infuriated the Dutch in needless ways, such as tak 


1 a mn , j rreine 1! 
their bicycles, applying a curfew, decreeit 

PJ 
P 1 1 } .~ 2 ] 
bureaucratic rules. Another thing that turned D 


was the Nazi campaign against N 


I : ’ . é 
Jews. When the Jews had to wear a yellow St 
the Dutch spoke cordially to Jews they did not 
them seats in trolley cars, wore yellow flowers in t 
lapels. When the Germans began deporting Dutch 
Polish Netherlands Christian 


slaughter areas, the 


made vigorous, if ineffective, protests 
Both the Protestant and Catholic churches were « 
bulwarks against Nazism. The Catholics, for « 
fused to administer holy sacraments to anyo who 
National So t idea. I n devel { 


thods of boycott. Persons who joined the Du 


1 c ] 
MOV ‘nt were cut by their friends and a 


» - os » I ms 
were outcasts wnen they can hol 
\ tly there was not as h violent res 
H {asin B The White B 
i-fictional fort of B ans wi 
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In reading these books, one reflects anew on the appalling 





reservoir of hatred which the German race has built up for 

One wonders how many years or generations will pass 

ihe HH before psychological peace can be restored to the Eu —_ 
‘of nations. MARCTIA DI 


Fiction in Review 


J REDERIC WAKEMAN'S “Shore Leave” (Farrar and 
i oR nehart, $2.50) is so far as I know the first novel of 
pe 
r to concern itself with the eifects of the war on our 
ymbatants. The action of “Shore Leave’ takes place 
iry, 1943, when many of our Pacific fighters were 
f 
y seasoned veterans, and it reports the emotional s 


ir navy fliers who have been sent to San Francisco on 
leave. Mr. Wakeman’s four pilots are ull in varying 


heroes. Although they come from different parts of 


yn and from different family backgrounds, they are 
bound to each other by their passion for flying, 
imate knowledge of death, and, most of all, by 
eable chasm separating them from the civilian world 
e nearer home than they have been for many months; 
e of them has any real desire for reunion with family 
friends. They share a desperate restlessness: the only 
» spend their leave is to settle down to the serious busi- 
f drinking and the serious business of non-serious love- 
“Shore Leave” is a first report on our newest lost 
ion; it can be read as the spiritual parallel, from 
ir, to Ernest Hemingway's version of World War I 


tnere 1s this not unimportant differen e ther Was 


er Hemingway to direct the eye of the early Heming- 
whereas Mr. Wakeman follows not only Hemingway 
= way's followers. That is, quite with- 
enefit of a new war, the hard-drinking, tough-loving 
f life has for years now been crystallizing into the 
e view of life of a large section of our fiction—a histori- 
fact that we are bound to take into account in reading 
Wakeman’s novel. I do not mean that “Shore Leave,” 
wuse it is familiar, is necessarily inaccurate in its obser- 
ns; perhaps even in respect of its hangovers, World 
War II is merely a frightening repetition of World War I, 
and perhaps the influence of Hemingway persists into the 
yn of the present war because Hemingway caught so 
nuch of the lasting truth of modern war. But one suspects 
t Mr. Wakeman could have written this same book, minus 
aly the service stripes, long before Pearl Harbor. We are 
| he is an advertising-radio man in civilian life, and cer- 
nly this is basically the same old advertising-radio novel 
psychological disorientation and spiritual unrest with 
h we have been acquainted for some time; of the rela- 
n between the Hemingway view of things and this literary- 
nge view of things one has always wondered, indeed, 
iether it is a case of art imitating life or life imitating art. 
yurse, as I have said, the fact that Mr.Wakeman studies 
rmaths of war which have already been charted does 
mean that he is unreliable; it simply reduces the interest 
his book as a story and as a first novel of a new war. 
“Swing the Big-eyed Rabbit” by John Pleasant McCoy 


$2.50) is as beguiling as its title. It is the very 






story of two Southern mountain boys; one of them 









Just Published — 
The Stalin Prize Novel 


pee: novel was recently given Rus- 


sta’s highest literary honor, the 
Stalin Prize. It tells the human story 
behind the news from Russia. As we 
read in the headlines of the Russian’s 
recapture of city after city, we often 
overlook the courage of the old men, 
the women, the children of the small 
villages in between, who held out for 
so long against Nazi cruelty. The 
Rainbow tells the heroic story of one 
such village in the Ukraine. 

Wanda Wasilewska is now a war 
correspondent with the Red Army, 
and is also the leader of the Union 
of Polish Patriots organized in the 
U.S.S.R. Over 500,000 copies of The 
Rainbow, her fourth novel, have been 
sold in Russia. Price, $2.50 


THE RAINBOW 


By Wanda Wasilewska 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER, PUBLISHERS - W. Y. 
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longs for education and becomes a student at the mission 
school, and the other stays at home farming. With nothing 
to distinguish it that can be conveyed in synopsis, its charm 


1 


is a matter of its author's decency and fondness for life and 


iffection for people. Especially in a first novel, and a nove! 


out youth, it is unusual for an author to show so 1 
lie ect for his characters; and Mr. McCoy's 
t—q ght, and with« 
fa sin lapse ym taste 
( \X by C} s I M Ni: Is | 
) jut a | y] 
l t B i 
ps | M 
! 2 ? 
( t re is m physical n 
{cNi Is’s book—the scene is the Colorado Vs 


id during a hurricane—and for another. Mr. M 


amor! 


is telling the story of a white boy’s adventure 
As 


Mojave Indians and therefore has to recreate a quite alien way 
of thinking as well as the way of thinking of a gr 
boy. But both the young hero of “Crazy Weather’ 
Indians are handled with respect; they are also attractive 
and convincing; and Mr. McNichols has a direct lively style 
which is better than merely workmanlike. A reader of cur. 
rent novels could do much worse than to spend an evening 
“Swing the Big-eyed Rabbit,” and anyone wh» has 
been caught by the romance of the Indians could pra 

be guaranteed pleasure from “Crazy Weather.” 

The more I read short stories the more I come to think 
that the form is an unrewarding one, except in the hands 
the very greatest writers. For instance, if we could measure 
such things, the talent in the ten stories that make up “TI 
Common Thread” by Michael Seide (Harcourt, Brace, 
would surely count for much more in a novel than it do 
this collection of short pieces; Mr. Seide has a good licen 
heart and eye and ear; yet his medium seems to be always 
stopping him short of what we feel he is capable of knowing 
and saying. But there is one other element to account for 2 
reservation of praise—the poor-Jewish background of th 
stories, which seems so inevitably to make pity the dom 
nant emotion. It is true that Mr. Seide’s pity embraces « 
the characters in all his stories, whereas in most Jewish 
American fiction and in short fiction generally it is the I-per- 
son who absorbs the author’s sympathies; still, where there 's 
an overcharge of pity, whatever its direction, there is usually 
a lack of action and drama, and certainly the stories in “The 
Common Thread” would be the better for more movement 
in the world and less mood. 

Mr. Seide writes wonderful dialogue, and what we « 
call his basic prose is excellent. But he has a bad habit of 
parentheses (such a tempting habit!) into which he | ikes to 


. 


drop bits of fancy writing, and far too often, even outsict 


n 


} 


ana ifs 


with 


il 
ve 
$2) 
. 


+ 





the parentheses, he will destroy a first-rate passage by sira 
A sentence like the following, of whi! 

to eighth words should have been sternly reject 

both of Mr. Seide’s peculiar gift and his pursuing 

“An old woman hunched fatly against the freeze 

shu iff ed past him with her herring smell, muttering to 


h the 


ing for effect 


fourth 
weakness: 


y th: i the world was much too small for her.”’ 
DIANA TRILLING 
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Mission ‘5 BRIE F lating, very personal, and perhaps a ~ ive achieved if they 
nothing I ai\ it ~— overweichted for the sake of the had c | the wort . 
ts charn = —= argument. The story of the expeditions tf i ise itself. I wish that the 
life and THE SEVEN SLEEPE RS AND OTHER _ to the New World financed | the makers of the f ind RKO, might be 
— POEMS. By Mark Van Doren. Henry German banking houses of Fugger and = given some special award for the v . 
Holt and Company, $2.50. Welser makes interesting reading, and conception and_ perfor e € the 

Written in the Emersonian transcenden- the simpler imperialism of the sixteenth family servant, who is one of the 

lition, these poems have as their century is not uninstructive. Whether it most unpretentiously sympathetic, intelli- 

eme the search for changeless demonstrates, as the author implies, gent, anti-traditional, and individualized 

| law. the attributes of which that Spania ards are essentially tougher Negro characters I have ever seen pre- 

» in meditations concerning such and more splendid than Germans, and sented on the screen. And I hope that 

; as eternity, authority, mature, V4& bonds more apt to found an em-_ the producer, Val Lewton, and the rest 

in. “Consult the shown./Believe pire than bankers, the reader can dec: le of his crew may be left more and more 

inknown.” The trouble with most for himself. The intimation of a paral- to their own devices; they have a lot 

104 poems in this collection is lel with twentieth-century Nazi pene- of taste and talent, and they are carry- 

e ideas are superimposed on the tration in South America 1s more ques- ing films a long way out of Hollywood. 

Theme and I; tuage therefore tionable; that is the sort of simplifica- Even so, they have things to learn. 


anguape 
vical and imaginative intercon- tion of hi story which prevents real This had every right to I e a really first- 
[he metaphors are often forced ¥ lerstanding of either the past or the rate movie; but good as it is, it is full 
drawn out that they neutralize present. of dead streaks—notably the writing, 
) other; and series of subordinate lirecting, and playing of the parts of 


and repetit tructior the parents and the ki ndergarten teacher 


i S I repetitious § constructions, FI ! 
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. 10 ire the meaning. With a few enema — —— Imagination an 1 of taste. The peop! le 
C exceptions—April, 1942, or ee ee oe with whom I saw the film—a regular 

. + r. - 1 is 4 Vasil 9 ALLL Ally ALN ail peULd 7s on ‘ = P is . ; 
r of cut wn World, for instance—Mr. Van = Times Square horror audience—were 

pn ; deep-throated approval of The esate ; ee 1 vi 
; “ D is at his best when he writes _ ‘ ” 1 narpiy on to its faults ar virtues. 
' ‘ Curse of the Cat Pe yple, which I ; 


VW he 1. ! ‘ 
det: intimate experience, as Oral ’ When the Ideal Playmate (Simone Si- 
caught by pure chance, one evening, on ; ; % 





ract ; half-dozen ‘eae in the section ‘ hic Hetil holida’ ve uet re ca mon) mrst appeared to the Imagination 
ae a4 ‘ VICWC!A 9 LIViiUday avs MIUC PAGS Ad Pa ey ly: - . 
The Double They are charm- 4 ' of the infant in a dress and a lascivious 
- routine case of Grade B horrors—and it i sw Lo 7 a 
to L ting, and lucid. oe naive anni ut th 1 ve ' bane igniting which made her faca i¢ lOOK like 
UC) cCiy y hi AL Lila JUV ne ICLUL 
nhanas of & mere ™ ; is in fact a brave, sensitive, and admir- - ——— — P 
: _ } eS OF THIS LAND: A GEO- Ly ’ — j .. a 
mea Pe nests Ba ' able little psychological melodrama 
- ( {PHICAL HISTORY OF THE , | 1] 1] 
up Ihe a about a lonely six-year-old girl, her in- a 00 
—_— UNITED STATES. By Hermann R. , oe ; f 
-ace. $ / ade poe parents, a pair of reciuses in 


ce, $2 7 ler and David M. Delo. D 


4yhu ANS < ‘ avi . 4 . 1 1 1 1 ’ ® bad 
t does ot a neighboring house, and the child's 
scl eton-Century Company. $2.50. epee ene . arm 
terarv ee , : ’ ead, I er, WhO pDecomes tne 
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i were the natural forces that in rrie 1d playmat her imaginatior , 
— i Mapes rresdly and playmate of her imagination. Want a small farm? Own one now? If you do 
\ nation produced the mountains, Since you have probai ly heard about it want the enjoyment of security, a good Ilving, 
nowin2 _— Fs er mn rn ae " a ; pleasures of rural life, the freedom In being your 
é yS, | ialns, Wale! ways, mineral -“ already from other reviewers, and Si! own boss, FIVE ACRES AND INDEPENDENCE 
: > , r , ; + . 1 1 ° oa 
unt | s, and forests of the section of the jt js the sort of picture anyhow which the all-inclusive book by M. G. Kains, world’s 
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of these earth that became the United States eserves to give one the ire of pe . pert—mows yeu Row te 
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= lami. ind now > f enc att Ta. eS eaten - 1 . " - at 
ne a 1ow did they influence the settle sonal discovery, I will not do more than This book tells what kind of farm to rent or buy; 
he details are as ex- how to choose it; finance it; what and how to 


rane os amy wl elienm , na . plant; choice and care of livestock, poultry, bees, 
1ropean immigrants? And what in cellent as the whole intention. Certain ete., essentials of fruit and vegetable growing | 


turn have Americans done to the land confusions in t} e plot especiz lly one fertilizers; ir ation; spraying: cultivation; 


races all nt and development of the country say » thet dozens of t 
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: Fe. e? , > self-supporting—eren profitable. Abundantly Iilustrated 
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1. me - ome ’ . . Giagrams. Over 400 pages. 
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C lage Tne iT Ss . your guide f not 
ting litt liom + - i ant return for 
iting little volume is the result. The two versions, one with conventional su- fill" rerund. 
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habit 0: pprove of it because it is short on from conventional story they got away Vay vostnan $2.50 
| nvention: y they got away = Pay posunan $2.50 


e likes to ites, but alert teachers of the social with. I was rather pleased than not, in- postage charges. If 
. ‘ ~4 ave as . ’ ae you send cash with 
n « - nces will seize on it as lively and  cjde ntally, by the trick, or accident, Of Charges—you save 
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, , i¢ maps and illustrations are excel- ear to the end. whether the GREENBERG: PUBLISHER 
- ' uncertain, ana a IF 400.2 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. t 
ject ghost was a real ghost or the far § send me FIVE ACRES AND INDEPENDENCE | 
ae more real fantasy of the child. In the (°° Oe: =O I 
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record 


ve all other 


into it.”’ This is the 


I was once but am no longer; 


to have been 
of 


te tural i reeable 
fa iS matural and agreeapie, 


mance scems 


the recorded sound 


ried and 
I said about the surfaces 
xoven set hold for this one. 
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classic drawn from its 
lumbia has chosen Stravin- 
Sacre du 


Phil- 


performance of his 
h the New York 
417; $4 


rrormance OF this 


ymphony (set 


heoent 


loved Mozart's 
_ wrote once in his 


in loving all of Mo- 


€x- 
sonatas is a 
yn. Nevertheless, I love 


f | ' 


of his sonatas because it is 


red breath was 
‘ attitude 


r a preat many works of 


are the uninteresting prod- 


kilful craftsman trying to earn 
among them the Divertimento 


violin, viola, and cello that 
imrose, and Feuermann re- 
or (Set 959; $4.50) Vor 


1 


except for the charming 


uet movement—it goes through the 


tions oi 





musical activity without any- 


lly happening; but we are 


; 


these motions—the charac- 
s of phrase and cadences and 
the motions of Mozart's 
if this mind is not deeply 
them; and once in a while 


mething like the passage at 


of the development in 
vement (middle of the first 
where the modulations are 


nd the effect as powerful as 


he same point in the great 
K.595. There was a 


erio 


ét of an exquisite ensemble 


by the Pasquier Trio; the 
ives us a good performance 
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by three solo virtuosos restraining the’; 


tender 


cies to command 
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In the lively movements Heifetz 
th the sumplicity of phrasing t 
evident in previous recor 
formances in which he has aj 
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e influences » the impe | 
be influenced by the impecc: Th 
} 5 ; err ™* } , ‘ + 
cian | f | eucermann; Dut in y 
movements there are the fi 
' 1 

d the archnesses of the n¢ 
I Styie. ihe recorded sound 
except for a slight tip; 
I nce toward the Ss, 
and rattic $; and m ( 
faces are quieter than suri 
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been. 
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Vi Or aiso nas issued a § 
$3.50) of a Sonata for organ 

+] Dealen hy ] ~ihle 
94th Psalm by Julius Reubke, a 
of Liszt, who died in 1858 a 
of twenty-four. It is performed 

P 

Power Biggs, who conten 
+} + » el, hse tomm + | 
the poet Gray with his immortal |] 


Reubke with this one mus! 
s assured of a place among th« 
and 


a worthy successor to Bach him 


of the romantic composers, 
the developing stream of orga: 
ture.’ Mr. 
whereas I can value in an inferi 


Biggs exaggerates; 

of Mozart the impress of the mis 

gave us his great works, I cann 

in this sonata the impress of the 

of Liszt that I don’t like even in | 

own pretentious works. Again | 

wonder at the original decision 

cord the work when so many ; 

things were still unrecorded, and eve * 

more at the decision now to de t 

it the materials, plant, and labor 

are insufficient for the great thi: 

ready in the catalogue. The perforn 

seems good and is well recorded iP 
On a single disc (11-8566; $1) Vic- i 

tor has issued the superb Slavonic ¥ 

Dances Nos. 1 and 3 of Dvorak in re 

buoyant and brilliant performances by Me 

the St. Louis Symphony under G aa 

mann that are recorded with 

and spaciousness. On another (11-8565; ive 















$1) are two songs of no great const a * 
quence—Duparc’s chanson tt hee in 
and Mattei’s “Non é ver’—w! ¢ eo 
agreeable to listen to as sung by Join Ri as 
Charles Thomas. And on still another and tha 
(11-8567; $1) is an Etude of | “epee 
nov, a Caucasian dance entitled “! sa atte 
ghinka,” of which Brailovsky plays t¢ ie aa 
brilliant fast parts without br ¢ h of 
and the quieter middle part in moet 
cessively mannered style. amount 
As for the set of Frederick St the ene 
orchestral version of Bach’s Pre! has to 
Fugue in E flat for organ—that fore it 
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quires extended comment, which 
B. H. HAG‘ IN 


4 whold 
get next time, 






The Minor Blitz 


Sirs: We are having to evolve a 





yr tn minor; t tiZ which we 


IC 4 
» now had for several nights. It ts 


sea-sickness practice in that it 


™ 4 
, 
serve for the next t Dut after 
irt of the voyage you find 
‘ : 
on K iin, with sea iegs, 


ss. Lhe difference this time 1s 
noise, most of which, I sup 
make. W e€ have ps pers and 
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e, going up, sound like 
d ! 
down, and they provide a 
| 
_ } { - + ie & 5 Ben } 
seness before if 1S finally de- 
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hich they are. So far as my 


1 S$ ¢ erned, the have 

een of home manufa ( 
erence is that it is quality 
on which counts. That is 
1 of lasting all night, with 
1ids are all concentrated 
din say that 

. ’ 4 

| filled. The question 
‘ or 1 There is a 
X s off. On the other 
rly cold, and it is a moot 

») dle of D¢ or chill 
; stay in bed in my cor nd 
a I ed to in the last blitz, 
e a lot of London may hit, 
e astonishing how much isn't. 





the right moment. Th nte 
r a time for hibernation and 

ywn in the natural yurse Of 

ind the bombing has brought 

to us all fresh realization of 

vO uS ali @ resn realization O 


before us and that it can’t be 
with by wishing it were all over. 
that when we entered the fifth 

r of the war, we slumped a bit. Un- 
usly we couldn’t avoid thinking 

rs in terms of four years and not 

[ don’t mean that everything was 
lone that it was possible to do in 
inter, but that morally we couldn't 
gasping at the same high pitch 

ra second front and all that it entails, 
and that a bit of regular bombing, which 
ire promised faithfully will grow 
se, has set our noses to the grind- 

e again and made us brace up for a 
resh effort. People outside the country 
find it difficult to realize the 

nt of bracing that is necessary. In 

‘he sense, I mean, that a violin string 
has to be tuned to the proper pitch be- 
‘ore it can produce its effect. There is 
4 whole orchestra of tuning going on 
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Germat A cording to mem, London 


, lame ndonere we 
was a mass of flames, Lon ioners were 
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all the were out of order. 
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they should feel the need to reproduce, 


Gre ‘ : 
probably, the effect of a raid on Berlin 


, ‘ af 
when they can be proved wrong by mil- 
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il¢ $s or peo} ié seci to 1@ a measure 
! } TY ~s 
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; | " ‘ P e Lor . 
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7 
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v r- | . ] rir } tyr } ty 
Pr} 
7 . | 
There may be ids | i—I t 
? ak ae not fur 
seen any i 1 1s not un- 


my re 2 ) re is one 

ons? US i ¢ 1 dy 

I J 
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Was i l s< § aimost Stu 1 
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to attempt to contradi 
tastic, except that 


showing what the German 


sary to invent. What may come 1s quite 
nother thing. So far, however, “re I$ 
nothing to write home abo except to 
contrast it with what went before. 


onstruc- 


and the 
each other difficult 


The ‘‘war-firsts”’ 
tionists are finding 
just now. Finish the war, says one, and 
he is manifestly right. If you finish it 
and have made no preparation for the 
future, you'll have it coming to you, 
says the other. And that is true too. Of 
course you will have the same problems 
of housing, employment, finding the 
right niches for people who will come 
back into civil life by the million. And 
five years to 
tory point, it also 
takes years to let them down again on 
any fair sort of principle. A lot of work 
is being done, and since it is in the 
frigid realm of f{ iple, it takes much 
thought and time. Ministries are doing 
a lot of inter-departmental communing 
to bring the various interests into line. 
Our country has been pretty well hacked 
about. The necessity for immense aero- 


if it takes four or screw 


people up to the vi 
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How About the Electors? 


y ry 
if 


Dear Sirs: The “compromise” bill jus 
he Senate makes no provisi 

nor did the sures from which it was 

co nded, for voting by service m 


in the November election for electors 
y whom, and not 
by the voters at large, the President a: 

Those 


hy a F 
1 DY name— -4 


Vice-President are to be elected 


st be chos 


al 


electors mu Cf 
for each Senator and Representative in 
each state. Votes for the candidates w 
indeed, it 
years that the names 


not elect those electors: 
only in recent 
the respective candidates for Presiden 
and Vice-President have been on the ba 
lots. It is possi 
for the candidates of one party to exceed 
that 
be elected President and Vice-President 
by a majority vote of the electors. 

The Twelfth Amendment to the Cor 
stitution provides that ‘'the electors sha 
meet in their respective states now | 
law on the first Wednesday in December 
and vote by ballot for President and 
Vice-President . . . and they shall make 1 
distinct list of all persons voted for as 


le for the popular vo 


for other candidates who may yet 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 58 


By JACK BA 
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In what dwarf tree would you find 


Pa wrt }*? 
] I I Kl¢€ Ww d raised on ~ . bru: ea? } at.% } 
gh é An confidential, pernaps 
5B One , to of that i 8 “Win us with honest trifies, to be- 
; . Panes tray us in ------- consequence” 
{ I nt cold climates 7 M i 
10 Cok - hin = L mmune to measles because 
& ‘a! j \ um? 
‘ r = ‘ ] i $ Dit can’t fly 
” foe | ) WAS 18 Might be in there or therein, but 
12 A _ ' J we re actually is not one or the other 
feat 19 Wild horse equally at home on the 
¢ ae , . yrairie or in the air 
19 A g} ~ prs he 20 Rett r halves wear them on their 
14 1) I I rn trade ok a : a 
ak « , | eenl _ lower halves in Malay 
eae : 1 Leaf from an old book 
16 1 8 iin . alwava eunerla. 2 Pass between Italy and Austria 
. . date 23 } lini is embraced by a Russian 
, , and completely subdued 
Hy aa : . his i here the | lot might “bla k-out”’? 
a 27 In India—sounds like it, too] 
1A w f » pe it 
a . ‘ -- _—_-—_ _ 
i her n up often g 
to pot SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 57 
" f y 
“ CROSS:—1 SENSE: 4 PLAZA-TORO; 9 
C ee a INTERIM; 11 NAIL; 12 
rA 18 PIER; 16 INGENUN; 17 
A R; 189 LACONIC; 22 GARAGED; 
DEBT; 26 MILAN; 26 ANIL; 29 VENI- 
80 £0 DIAGRAM; 31 SATURNINE; 32 
DOWN ELLEN 
1 ¢ the DOWN 1 SPOONBILL;: 2 NOTHING; 8 
2 | he t ina and antelope EMIT; 4 PRELATE; 5 ABIGAIL; 6 ALTO; 
S A J ed up and—weary 7 OGRBISH; & ORMER; 14 INANB;: 15 
4} get home in a day from HAIRY; 18 REDDLEMAN; 20 CABINET; 
t ein Africa 21 CHIANTI; 22 GRANDEE; 23 GENERAL; 


oy 
a 


IVES; BAR; 28 BALB. 





President and of all persons voted for 
Vice-President, and of the number 


votes for each, which List they shall sion 


seat of the government of the Unite 
States; the president of the Senate sh 
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counted; the person | 
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tificates and 


1aving the 
number of votes for President s| 
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be opened and votes counted on t 

day of January. That will be d 
presence of the next Congress 
present one; it is possible, an 
probable, that in that Congress the § 
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ate may have a Democratic majo: 
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<epublican majority. 
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6-77. In such a débicle th 
be only two weeks in whi 
the difficulty. 
It is more than passing 
discussion of 
vote the question of votes { 
and by the electors, has been 
even in the article Same Old | 
your issue of March 11. Is it not 
mportance for considera 
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SERGIO BAGU, a distinguish 


rentune educator now 1n iNew Y 
» 


the author of “Mariano 


4 . 
ALOT 
book about the Argentine indej 
ene 


“Hombres 
the 


movement, and 


mino,” dealing with 


middle class. 


MANUEL SEOANE, Latin Am 


journalist and former leader « 
Aprista Party in the Peruvian 
ment, is now living in exile ( 


JOACHIM JOESTEN, assistant 
of Neu sweek, is the author Oi Vv 
Russia Wants.” 

O. PAETEL 


citizenship when Hit 


KARL lost 


ler 


can + 
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because of his and 
the Nazi movement. He later 
number of pamphlets for the | 
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MARIANNE MOORE is the aut! 
“The Pangolin and Other Verse” a 
“What Are Years.” 
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Drop Ts] on 


_ FOREST HOUSE 


this Spring 





It’s only a short trip to 
this Springtime Paradise. 
You'll discover why wise 
vaeationists make Forest 
House their preference. 
Beautiful country (two 
lakes), luxurious accom- 
modations, fine food, all 
—. 


NEST HOUSE 


LekeMahopac Hew ifork 


































E-. VITATION TO RELAX 


ts y the aerating of Plum Point. Gorgeous country 


OIE 


delicious  teodand tun. 
Vacation Resort’’ 


nly 56 milee from New York. 
WAKE F a 
Tel: Newburgh 4270 


Lum 


“Yecr-Round 
New Windsor. N.Y. 
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On Round Island Lake 
A place of unexcelled beauty for 
rest and relaxation. One hour from 
New York. 
All Sports — Open All Year 
MONROK, N, Y. Phone 1965 














FOREQYSand GIRLS 
ULSTER PARK.NY. 
On the Mountain Loke 






Esopus overlooking the 

Beautiful Hudson River 

iral environment. 100 acre spring fed lake, 
with latest improvements, all activities. For 
ution, write or call for booklet. 


JACOB TL. DOROSHKIN, 
545 FIFTH AVENUE 
MU. 2-4217 — DI-6-3349 — MA 2-5546 


Director 
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ele$r0, 








1815 Monroe Avenue, Bronx 


ivate Lake 
4 Ww oo apo rts. Complete 
Program, Stressing Exlucational-Character 
Practicing Ph ysician. Registered Nurse 
J. JOHN TANNENBAUM, Dir. 
TR 8-7632 


“2400 tt. Nall Lan 
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NOTICE TO “NATION” 
BOOK BUYERS 


cause of shortage of labor and government 
restrictions on wrapping material, 


book publish- 
will not accept orders 
Since these restrictions 
prohibit the delivery of orders for single 

The Nation is forced to discontinue its 
ers’ Service Department for the duration. 
mal times return. 


effective March Ist, 


we 
Readers’ Service Department 
The NATION 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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RESORTS 


‘RIGHT’ for SPRING 
and EASTER 
Vacations 


1 0s miles of bridle and foot trails 


ia ee spring ‘greenery 
@ Hiking, Fishing 
Golf, Tennis... . 


(after April 
Game Rooms, Coek. 
tall Lounge, Dancing, 
Congenial Guests, 


Excellent Food, 
Only 51 miles from New York 


cninere 


CHESTER, N. Y¥. Chester 200 (N.Y) RE. 2-5047 


45 Miles from New York City 


Lindorest 
* Par 


Monroe 
N. Y. 


Telephone 4421 
Exclusive location, 150 acres of un- 
usua! beauty. ALL SPORTS. Recorded 
concert music and many other activ- 
ities for your pleasure. Last word 
in accommodations and hospitality. 

DIXIE TERMINAL BUSES 
STOP AT OUR ENTRANCE 












RESERVE NOW FOR EASTER .. 


akecrest 


on Hunn's Lake * Stanfordville, N. Y. 
90 miles from N. Y. Idea] location in the heart of 
DUTCHESS COUNTY. Excellent accommodations. 
Cordia! hospitality. Recordings. Library. All seasonal 
sports. ViaN.Y.C.B.R.toAmenta,N.Y. Openall year. 
WRITE OR PHONE YOUR RESERVATION 
EVA BERG, Director Stanfordviile 4108 














REEZEMONT PARK 


ARMONK.ON.Y. i: 

35 MILES FROM NEW YORK CITY 

“A Country Estate in the Scenic Hills 
of Westchester County” 

The nearest of all nearby resorta. Exclusive 

location Luxuriously furnished Dignified. 

All sport activities. Excellent cuisine. 


OPEN ALL YEAR _ Phone A Armonk Village heed 







REOPENING FOR EASTER 
ARCADIA. : 

Tel. Beacon 727 
FOR A VACATION OF FUN, HEALTH AND 
EFFICIENCY--1100 acres of woods and traila 
Wood-burning fireplaces plus steam heated rooms 
Recordings, informa] social surroundings, delicious 
food. R. R. Station, Beacon, N. Y. 60 mi. from city. 


N. Y. Address, 24 Bennett Ave, N. Y. C. 33; 
WA 3-6696 mornings, evenings 


MAMANASCO LAKE LODGE 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN. Tel. 820 


A lururious country estate converted into « 
haven for rest and recreation. Excellent Winter 
sports facilities, skating. free bicycles, rid- 
ing, ping pong, ete. Musical recordings, danc- 
ing. games, etc. Open fireplaces. Famous culsine 


ONLY FIFTY MILES FROM NEW YORK CITY 




















HATHAWAY LDS! 


nerly the palatial 592 acre Macy estate in 


beautiful ‘Hills of the Sky.” * Large, luxus ous rooms, 
most of which have open fireplaces and private porches. 
Tennis, Handball, Swimming Pool, Horseback Kiding, 


aleo Golf Nearby. Marvelous food. Open al! year. 
Specially low pre-Summer rates. 
For reservations or further information write or call 
HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Falls, N. Y 
Tel, Tannersylile 299 





ELECTROLYSIS 









These foremost Electrolysis experts remove em- 
barrassing hair permanently from tace, lege o 
body. Privacy Also featuring sensationally 
new method: SAVES TIME & MONEY! Free 
consultation. Men also treated MEd. 3-4218 


|... BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS _J 




















= (1 W. 34th St. (Adj. Saks) Suites 1101-1102 —— 
FARMS, ACREAGE 

$40,000 buys 240 acre farm-estate which 

cost present owner $150,000. Colonial 


style main house with four baths and five 


fireplaces. Maple drive; great view. Far- 
mer’s cottage with modern conveniences 
and two fireplaces. Hired man's house 
$20,000 dairy barn. Large coach barn 


with separate steam heating plant. Al! 
buildings less than 15 years old! Guernsey 
herd and all farm equipment. Berkshire 
Farm Agency, East Chatham, N. Y 


LANGUAGES 


PHONOGRAPH COURSES. BOOKLET 
N. Language Service, 18 East 41st St., New 
York City ‘7. 


SUMMER RENTAL 


Six room house, modern conveniences, 
beautiful landscaping, exceptional view, se- 
cluded. Convenient shopping. 60 miles 
from Grand Central. Consider renting part 
of house. EDgcomb + 6778. 


INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


THE NATION, 585 Fifth Ave., New York &, N. Y. 
Price 15 cents a copy. By subscriptlion—-Domestier 


One year $5; Two years $5; Three years $11. 
Additional Postage per year: Forelgn, $13 
Canadian, $1. The Nation is indexed in Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature, Book Review 
Digest, Index to Labor Articles, Publie Affairs 
Information Service, I)ramatic Index. Two weeks’ 


notice and the old address “s wel! us the new are 
required for change of addrvss 


- — —— 








CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING RATES: 


62c a line (six words) 
Minimum 3 lines 


$6.16 an inch 


DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING RATES: 


By classification, on request 


/Vation 


55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
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April issue of Just Out 


THE PROTESTANT 


Edited by KENNETH LESLIE 


IS THERE NOT A SORROW... 


The Truth About the Palestine Tragedy 
By Pierre van Paassen 


THE ITALIAN POPULAR | 
PARTY 


By Don Luigi Sturzo 
Famous Catholic Leader Tells the Story of His Fight Against 
Fascism and Clerical-Fascism 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 














“LE FRONT POPULAIRE” 


By Pierre Cot 


Former French Minister of Aviation 





ANTI-PROTESTANT CRUSADE 


By W. STANLEY RYCROFT 


Other Articles: The Saga of Yugoslavia, The Indian Food Scandal, 
Berlin Uses Speliman, Crucifixion Message, Did the Vatican Finance 
An Invasion? Shall We Be Free or Subservient? 





THE MAD LOGIC OF BISHOP McINTYRE 
An Editorial by KENNETH LESLIE 
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SUBSCRIBE TO 
THE PROTESTANT 


The Magazine — which recog- 
nizes the truth as Its only censor 


THE PROTESTANT 
S21 Fifth Avenuc, New York 17, N. Y. 


> the next 12 issues 


Sat resent ase eS 





ADDRESS 
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